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aaa IS A TIME-PROVED ADAGE .. . THAT’S WHY WE’RE PAR- 
TICULARLY PLEASED BY THE FOLLOWING COMMENT IN A LETTER 
FROM A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION ACKNOWLEDGING A 


SERVICE RECEIVED FROM THE WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU: 








“*I feel that the service you have rendered us was worth far 
more than our yearly subscription to the association. In 
fact this service is one of the best ever put out for our class 
of trade, in my opinion.’’ 
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Washington, D. C. 
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This authoritative reference booklet 
by Julian Lucas, able underwriter and 
insurance man of ripened experience, in- 
terprets in layman’s language the con- 

ditions and stipulations of the New 

York Standard Fire Insurance Policy. 


It is a compilation of various lectures 


given by Mr. Lucas under the auspices 


of numerous insurance, civic and 
business organizations. 


Anyone at all interested in insur- 

ance will find this booklet inform- 

ative. A copy is yours on request. 

q Simply fill in and return the 
1, coupon. 


North British & Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd. Dare 
150 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT OBLIGATION A COPY OF JULIAN LUCAS’ 
“THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE POLICY.” 
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chon, 
Businessmen! 


It should be evident to everyone that the taxation load in 
this country will become heavier. For the first time in our 
history we will soon have a burden not unlike that abroad. 
With this premise in mind, it would be well for taxpayers to 
give thought to the development of a scientific tax program 
as contrasted to the “blitzkrieg” tax bills of the past few 
years. 





Let the business executive ask just one question and he 
will have the answer as to why our tax legislation, like 
Topsy, “jest growed.” The question is a primary one. 

“Have I, as a business man, written to my Congressman 
and Senators, giving them my views on a sound taxation 
program?” 


If the answer is “no,” it is obvious that businessmen can 
hardly complain about the uneconomic taxation legislation 
they have been wrestling with during the past few years. 


The primary needs of a sound tax program can be well 
summarized in two sentences. First, find out what the cost 
is going to be after exhausting all reasonable means of 
economy as to budgets. Second, when the amount becomes 
approximately definite give thought to the type of taxation 
program that will fall most equitably on all segments of our 
economic life. Simplicity of determination, administration 
and application are added technical factors to be considered. 


As to the first point, a defeatist attitude about economy in 
government, because of the recent trend, will not check 
needless spending. As to the second, if you are wrestling 
with reporting forms and taxation burdens that you feel are 
inequitable toward you or your business, do not stop by 
yelling about it or acquiescing in it and damning the govern- 
ment. 


Remember that you are a part of government, that you 
too have the responsibility of making constructive sugges- 
tions, that this forthcoming session of Congress will be re- 
considering the tax structure in the light of defense needs. 
Speak up, businessmen! 


ee > 
Henry H. Heimann 
Executive Manager, N.A.C.M. 
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During the coming year business will be faced 
with many new conditions, including an in- 
creased demand for more reports and statistics. 
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It is therefore important to consider practical 
suggestions for doing office work, and getting 
essential information, in less time, with less 
effort, and at less cost. 
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UY. §. Cost-Plus-Gee Contracts 


Waiver of Bond Protection For Materialmen 


FROM 1894 until the passage of 
the Act of Congress of April 25, 
w 1939, it was the uniform require- 

ment of the Federal Government 
that a bond or bonds be taken for 
the protection of subcontractors and 
materialmen. Similar bonds were re- 
quired by every state of the Union 
in connection with public building 
and other public works.’ This re- 
quirement has at all times been a real 
protection to the public body and the 
fact that the Government, as well as 
labor and materialmen, has benefited 
by this bond requirement is attested 
by the innumerable cases reported in 
the law books allowing recovery to 
the Government and to subcontract- 
ors, materialmen and others on such 
bonds, as well as by the thousands of 
claims which the bonding companies 
have paid without litigation. 

Starting with a law enacted by the 
General Assembly of Maryland in 
1791? to encourage “master builders 
to undertake the building and fur- 
nishing of houses” within the pro- 
posed capitol city of Washington “by 
giving them a just and effectual rem- 
edy for their advances and earnings,” 
mechanic’s lien legislation has also 
been adopted by every state. 





Bond Substitute for Lien 


THE bond requirement is a substi- 

tute for this right of mechanic’s 
lien in connection with public work, 
as the interest of the public might be 
jeopardized if liens could be. filed 
against public buildings.* 

On August 13, 1894, Congress 
passed a statute, commonly known as 
the “Heard Act”, which required con- 
tractors on Federal public works to 


1See Part V, page 574, Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws, 1941 edition. 

? Act of December 17, = Laws of Maryland, 
Cha: ter XLV, section 


S._ vs. ANSONIA’ BRASS & COPPER 


co. 218 U. S. 452 (1910). See also JONES vs. 
GRE AT SOUTHERN FIREPROOF HOTEL 
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Condemned 


By EDWARD H. CUSHMAN* 
of the Philadelphia and — 
District of Columbia Bar 


furnish a bond conditioned for the 
faithful performance of the contract 
and also for payment to all persons 
supplying labor and material in the 
performance of the public work. 
Such legislation was enacted in recog- 
nition of the equitable obligation rest- 
ing upon a public body to see that all 
persons whose labor or material enter 
into the construction of a public work 
should be compensated therefor.* 


Assurance Lowered Costs 


I? was found, as the Supreme Court 

of the United States has recog- 
nized,® that the security afforded by 
the bond has a substantial tendency 
to lower the price at which labor and 
material will be furnished, because of 
the assurance that claims will be paid, 
as well as to induce a better grade of 
subcontractors and materialmen to 
bid on public work. 

It is not possible to compute the 
loss to subcontractors and material- 
men prior to the adoption of bond 
legislation by the various states, but 
it unquestionably ran to billions of 
dollars. A computation was made 
some years ago with respect to such 
losses in New York state, which dis- 
closed that losses to laborers during 
the years 1931 to 1933 totalled at 
least $138,791.27 and that losses to 
materialmen during the same period 





* Author of “‘Law of Mechanics’ Liens in Penn- 
| “Bonds on Public Improvements” in 
the 1941 edition of Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws, and the following law review articles: “The 
Proposed Uniform Mechanics’ Lien Law,” “Re- 
cent Decisions and Trends in Building {ata 
tion Law,” “Contractors’ Bends on Federal Con- 
struction Projects, ” “Torrens Titles and Title 
Insurance.” Mr. Cushman, on behalf of many 
trade associations and subcontractors and ma- 
terialmen, was active in sponsoring the amend- 
ment to the bond law which subsequently became 
the Miller Act. He is counsel for the Lien and 
Credit Men. of the National Association of 
redi 

* KANSAS CITY vs. SCHROEDER, 93 S. W. 
405 (1906) 196 Mo. 281. 


totalled at least $2,067,895.81. 


Two-Bond Law Adopted 


Te correct certain procedural de- 
fects which developed under the 
Heard Act, Congress adopted the 
two-bond system in 1935 and various 
states have from time to time adopted 
similar legislation. In place of one 
bond combining the obligations of 
performance and protection to sub- 
contractors, laborers and material- 
men, these statutes require two bonds: 
one a performance bond for the pro- 
tection of the public body and the 
other a payment bond for the protec- 
tion of subcontractors, laborers and 
materialmen. The 1935 Federal 
bond bill® was introduced by Con- 
gressman (now Senator) John E. 
Miller, of Arkansas, and applies, or 
until the passage of the Acts of Con- 
gress hereinafter referred to did ap- 
ply, to all Federal contracts for pub- 
lic works involving $2,000. or more. 
The Act of Congress of April 25, 
1939," appropriated $65,000,000. for 
the establishment or increase of naval 
aviation facilities at twelve different 
places, ten of which were outside the 
continental limits of the United 
States. The Navy Department ex- 
pressed apprehension as to the diffi- 
culty and expense of procuring bonds 
covering construction of work at the 
Pacific Islands and Alaska, and there 
was incorporated into the statute a 
provision that, in connection with 
these public works located out- 
side the continental limits of the 
United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy might enter into contracts upon 
a cost-plus-fee basis after such nego- 
tiation as he might authorize and ap- 
prove, without advertising for bids, 
with three or more reputable and 
qualified contracting firms regularly 


““S BQUITABLE SURETY CO. vs. McMIL- 


ae 234 U. S. 442, 456 (1913). 
Act of August 24, 1935, 49 Stats. 793. 
t Public No. 43, 76th Congress, 53 Stats. 590. 
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engaged in work of comparable mag- 
nitude and class to that contemplated 
by the negotiations. This Act pro- 


vides : 

“4. . . In any project the 
contract for which is negotiated 
under authority of this section, 
the Secretary of the Navy may 


waive the requirement of a 
performance and a payment 
ee 


Bonds Waived in Territories 


T HE passage of this act was not op- 
posed due to the fact that assur- 
ance had been given that bonds would 
be required unless unusual circum- 
stances made it difficult or extremely 
undesirable, and the representatives 
of subcontractors, materialmen and 
surety companies who attended’ the 
hearings realized that, in view of the 
remoteness of the work, it might be 
difficult to obtain competitive bids 
from reliable and experienced con- 
tractors on such work beyond the 
continental limits of the United 
States except at a substantial increase 
in price. Supplementing this stat- 
ute, Congress, by the Act of August 
7, 1939,§ authorized the Secretary of 
War to let cost-plus-fee contracts and 
te waive bonds on public works lo- 
cated in Alaska and the Canal Zone. 
The Act of Congress of June 28, 
1940,° authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy to negotiate contracts for 
the acquisition, construction, repair 
or alteration of naval facilities or air- 
craft. Before enactment, there was in- 
serted the following express provi- 
sion for the protection of subcon- 
tractors and materialmen: 

“Provided further that nothing 
herein contained shall relieve a 
bidder or contractor of the ob- 
ligation to furnish the bonds 
under the requirement of the 
Act of August 24, 1935.” 


Dropped in Later Legislation 


HIS important amendment has 

been excluded from subsequent 
1940 legislation, to the prejudice of 
the Government, subcontractors and 
materialmen. On page 33 of the bill 
making appropriations for the Navy 
Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941,’° appears the follow- 
ing apparently insignificant para- 
graph: 





® Public No. —, 76th Congress, 53 Stats. 1239. 
* Public No. 671, 76th Congress. 
1% Now the Act of June 11, 1940, Public No. 


588, 76th Congress. 
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“Provisions of section 4 of the 
Act approved April 25, 1939, 53 
Stats. 590-2, shall be applicable 
to all public work and public 
utility projects mentioned in this 
Act, regardless of location.” 
(Italics supplied. ) 


Bond Requirements Now Waived 


THE effect of this provision is to 

enlarge the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, limited by the 
prior statute to permit waiver of the 
bond requirement only where projects 
were outside the continental limits of 
the United States, to such an extent 
that the Secretary may and now does 
waive the bond requirement with re- 
spect to negotiated contracts under 
the rearmament program even where 





the project is located within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, 
where a bond to protect the Govern- 


ment and materialmen could be 
speedily obtained thus giving the 
Government additional protection at 
but slight increase in’ cost, if any, 
without in any way retarding the 
rearmament program. A similar pro- 
vision has been enacted in the Sup- 
plemental and Second Supplemental 
National Defense Acts’? and thus 
like powers to waive the bond re- 
quirement have been conferred upon 
the Secretary of War. 

Congress doubtless rejected the 
proposal that Public No. 781, 76th 
Congress (then H. R. 10263), be 
amended to require bonds in connec- 
tion with such negotiated contracts 
on the strength of the testimony given 


21 Public Nos. 781 and 800, 76th Congress. 
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August 14, 1940, before the Senate 
Committee.’ This testimony was to 
the effect that the Navy Department 
had theretofore negotiated some 
$250,000,000. worth of public works 
contracts, that “to date we have had 
110 occasion to feel that we have done 
the wrong thing in waiving payment 
and performance bonds,” that the 
Navy Department selects the very 
best contractors and in‘the case of 
negotiated contracts, the payment 
bond serves no useful purpose because 
the Department is assured, when it 
pays the contractor, that he has al- 
ready paid his subcontractors, labor- 
ers and materialmen. 


Now Operate Under Act No. 588 


HE law referred to by the repre- 
sentative of the Navy Depart- 
ment was presumably the Naval Ap- 
propriations bill of June 11, 1940 
(Public No. 588), making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, as this ties in with his 
statement that the Navy Department 
has “been operating under that law 
since last June.” Information fur- 
nished to Congress by the Navy De- 
partment ** showed that, since the 
Naval Appropriations bill was ap- 
proved on June 11, 1940, the Depart- 
ment has let contracts as follows: 
June 11 to June 30.... 9 contracts 
July 1 to July 31...... 26 contracts 
August 1 to August 16. 3 contracts 
Grading and dredging were in- 
volved in six of these June contracts. 
Thus, when the testimony was given 
on August 14, 1940, it is clear that 
sufficient time had not elapsed for 
the contractor to assemble plant and 
personnel after the award of the con- 
tract, to purchase or lease additional 
equipment if needed, to place orders 
for the required material and also to 
fail to pay for his labor and material. 
It may well be doubted whether any 
substantial quantity of material had 
been delivered to or work performed 
at the site of any of these jobs by 
August, 1940. Therefore the state- 
ment made.to the Congressional com- 
mittee that the Department had no 
occasion to feel that it had “done the 
wrong thing” in waiving bonds is of 
little value as a statement of experi- 
ence or as a guide in shaping legisla- 
tion. An interval of two months and 
three days after the passage of the 


12 Congressional Record, p. 17050. See Hear- 
ings on H. R. 10263, page 213. In the War 
Department’s testimony, there is no suggestion of 
any experience on such contracts. 

18 Congressional Record, p. 16984. 
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Act of June 11, 1940, is entirely too 
short to gauge the effect of such cost- 
plus-fee contracts. The testimony 
given was also confusing in other re- 
spects.** 


Too Early to Base Judgment 


OWEVER, the most important 

fact to emphasize is that not 
one of the contracts let without bonds 
under any Act of Congress, either 
the above Act of 1939 or any later 
Act, had been: completed and finally 
settled by August 14, 1940. No- 
where in the hundreds of reported 
cases of claims of materialmen for 
labor and material supplied on Fed- 
eral contracts is there one in which 
a suit for non-payment of labor and 
material bills was instituted prior to 
substantial completion of the contract, 
whether the contract was completed 
by the contractor, the surety or the 
Government. Therefore contracts 
awarded within sixty days after the 
passage of the Act of June 11, 1940, 
should not have been used, on August 
14, 1940, as the basis of proof of the 
wisdom or propriety of abandoning 
the bond safeguards. 

Materialmen who do not deal with 
the main contractor directly (and this 
usually comprises the greater portion 
of them) have no protection whatso- 
ever unless a payment bond is given, 
except such rights as they may have 
against the person with whom they 
deal and such assistance as they may 
get from the Army or Navy officials 
in forcing the person with whom they 
contracted to pay their bills. 

The Government should be pro- 
tected against: 

1. The padding of payrolls by 
erroneously classifying common la- 
borers. as skilled mechanics, etc., 
and by employing more labor than 
can be economically used on the 
job; 

2. The use of improper or un- 
necessarily expensive maerials, or 
the use of expensive materials 
where cheaper material is called 
for; 

3. The waste of materials by di- 
verting them to personal use or 
other contracts, by allowing them 





%*The Navy Department spokesman made the 
. following statement: ‘‘We had last year ap- 

proximately $214,000,000 of negotiated contracts, 
for _ we took out no bonds.” See Hearings 
on H. R. 10263, page 217. If he meant the cal- 
endar oe the * Department let only $38,042,500. 
of such contracts in 1939. If he meant the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, the Department let 
only $112,181,500 of such contracts. See Con- 
gressional Record, p. 16984, 
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to deteriorate by failure to protect 
them from the elements, or by 
leaving them exposed to theft or 
vandalism ; 

4. Careless or faulty construc- 
tion ; 

5. The purchase of unnecessarily 
expensive equipment or an exces- 
sive amount of equipment which 
may be salvaged only as scrap 
upon completion of the work, and 
the loss of expensive small tools; 

6. The raising of the amount of 
bills for materials purchased. 


Bond Would Protect Government 


HERE is nothing in the nego- 

tiated contract form to prevent 
a dishonest contractor from extrava- 
gantly wasting labor and materials 
furnished by a “friend”, which might 
be more profitable to him than if the 
fee, instead of being fixed, were to 
be regulated by the amount of the 
contract. A bond would protect the 
Government from such a fraud. 

The cost-plus-fee contract is not a 
new idea. It is merely a development 
of the cost-plus contract of World 
War days. While the Departments 
freely admit the enormous waste in 
public works projects under the cost- 
plus system of the World War and 
the scandals resulting therefrom, it is 
now claimed that all this can be 
avoided by the “cost-plus-a-fixed-fee” 
system. The difference between the 
cost-plus contract and the cost-plus- 
fee contract is that, on a cost-plus 
contract, the contractor received an 
agreed percentage, regardless of the 
total cost of the project, while on a 
cost-plus-fee contract he receives the 
agreed percentage upon an estimated 
maximum cost and, if the total cost of 
the project in fact exceeds this esti- 
mated cost, he must secure a depart- 
mental determination that the increase 
was a material one.’® It is obvious 
that any appreciable increase will 
properly be determined to be mate- 
rial and, if the Department does not 
so hold, the courts will correct such 
error. Hence, in the long run, the 
Government may pay just as much 
under one system as the other. Ex- 
cept for this possible saving in the 
contractor’s fee, no benefits or advan- 





38 Exempie: ? 


Estimated onl 
Cost Cos 6% Fee 
os ae» - 20, ,000, 000 25, 000, ‘000 1, "pn, oa 
ew system. . ° 
Allowable 
Increase Total 
in Fee Fee 
Old system ....... None 1,500,000 
New system ....... 300,000 1,500,000 


8 . . e . ° . “we e . . a ° 





tages of the new system over the old 
one have been suggested. 


Collusion May be Easy 


N the testimony before the Senate 

Committee,’* it was stated that, on 
one cost-plus contract, the Govern- 
ment sued the contractor for $21,- 
500,000 and upon another for $8,000,- 
000. In the Phillips & Stevens case 
tried in the District of Columbia,'* 
the contractors undertook to sell sur- 
plus lumber on hand after the late 
war at stipulated prices. After the 
selling price had been accounted for, 
it was discovered that the prices fixed 
by the Government representative or 
agreed to by him were greatly below 
the market price, that the contractors, 
although ostensibly selling to bona 
fide purchasers, were actually in part- 
nership with the purchasers and made 
an. enormous profit thereby, which 
they shared to some extent with the 
Government representative. The Gov- 
ernment sued on the bond and col- 
lected the full penalty with interest, 
amounting in all to nearly $900,000. 

In the Athens Shipbuilding case,’* 
the contract was for life-rafts to be 
constructed in accordance with plans 
and specifications prepared by the 
Government. These were completed 
and accepted and the case closed. 
Afterward the Government was sued, 
plaintiff claiming that the rafts in- 
fringed its patents, and the sum of 
$315,000 was recovered from the 
Government on account of such in- 
fringement. The contract between 
the United States and the Athens 
Shipbuilding Corporation had been 
entered into in July, 1918, and com- 
pleted early in 1919. This corpora- 
tion had been formed for the purpose 
of handling this contract. After its 
completion, the corporation was dis- 
solved. Sixteen years after comple- 
tion of the contract, in 1935 the Gov- 
ernment brought suit against the 
sureties upon the bond given by the 
Athens Shipbuilding Corporation and 
collected from these sureties. While 
this was not on a cost-plus contract, 
this case illustrates the advisability of 
requiring a surety bond on all con- 
tracts with the United States, partic- 
ularly in times of emergency when 
corporations are formed for the sole 
purpose of handling a Government 
contract or contracts and are dis- 

(Continued on page 42) 


16 See Hearings on H. = 10065 e 218. 
17 Philips aL vs.. U. Fed, (2 2d) 881. 


8 Carle 7 hs cS od U. S., Court of 
C joieass No, 346 S. vs. re, f ee 
Co., D. heed “° RA, Law No, 5612. 


January, 194b 
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"How Should J Say Jt?” 


What Pulls in the Checks in Collection Correspondence , 


is only one right way to do a 

thing.” So I suppose, in line 

with that bromide, the answer to 
this question, “How should I say it?” 
would be, “To say it right.” But 
there is more than one way of saying 
a thing and saying it right. The 
trouble with those of us who have to 
write and who use the English lan- 
guage, is in the selection of the right 
way to say something. We do not 
always succeed. 

Not long ago a young man wrote 
what he thought was a sales letter 
for a wholesale house. This is the 
way he started out: “Look at this 
package. Tear off the corner of the 
package. Add milk or sugar. There. 
Isn’t that delicious?” His teacher 
said, “Do you think everybody eats 
pasteboard?” He looked up in sur- 
prise and replied, “But I meant the 
cereal.” 

Let us start with the fact that all 
of us can write. When our attention 
is drawn to certain defects, our de- 
fense is, “I meant to say such-and- 
such a thing.” But the trouble is 
that when we write, or talk for that 
matter, we say a lot of things besides 
that which we really meant to say. 
Sometimes we discover these mis- 
takes, and sometimes we do not. 

I remember a letter written by 
another enterprising young man 
whose father owned a tailoring and 
pressing establishment. This young 
man wanted to write a letter to help 
his father’s business. He started out 
ambitiously by saying, “Aren’t you 
tired of waiting every morning for 
the tailor to bring your suit before 
you can go out to the office?” His 
implication clearly was that the cus- 
tomer had only one suit, but even if 
he had, the customer would not want 
to be reminded of that fact. Here 
is a simple illustration of the fact that 
we can say more than we really in- 
tend to say.. 


a old bromide declares, “There 
uu 
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As I understand it, the problem 
of the collector is in making the 
reader of his letters do the thing he 
wants that reader to do, and do it 
cheerfully and willingly. The credit 
and collection man ceases to be 
merely a collection man after the 
goods have been shipped and become 
accounts receivable. He becomes 
almost a missionary or a minister to 
his customer. 


Collector a Good-will Missionary 


S° our problem resolves itself into, 

“How to say to the man who owes 
us money we want the money and 
that we still want him as a cus- 
tomer?” Let us look very closely at 
the essence of the problem. I am 
going back to fundamentals, if you 
don’t mind—something, of course, 
that you know even better than I do. 
It is a fact that the one thing that 
you are touchy about, and I am 
touchy about, and the whole human 
race is touchy about, is anything that 
concerns money. If I want to insult 





“I Meant to Say!” 


you today I can do it in various ways, 
and I can do it in increasing degrees 
of intensity. If I reflect upon your 
integrity, you don’t like it. I can 
comment on the appearance of a man 
or woman, and he or she won’t like 


that. Even in the case of a woman, 
however, that is not the crowning 
insult. But if I reflect upon anything 
that concerns your financial standing 
or financial ability, you are genuinely 
angry at me. 

I remember when I was very 
young, one of our neighbors had a 
motor car, and I used to be some- 
what mystified at the manner in which 
that neighbor treated that motor car. 
He kept it in a garage behind his 
house, and every bright, sunny day 
he drove the motor car around the 
block and parked it in front of his 
house, and every evening he drove the 
car back and put it in the garage. 
In my childish way, I used to won- 
der why in the world he had a car, 
for he never drove- anywhere else. 
But I found out afterwards that he 
did not drive because after he had 
made the monthly payments, and paid 
the insurance and other charges on 
that car, he did not have enough 
money to buy gasoline to drive any- 
where else. But he did have the car. 
He had the car because it was a 
visible and tangible evidence, one that 
he could exhibit proudly to the entire 
neighborhood, of his standing in so- 
ciety. He could not exhibit his moral 
qualities or his abilities, but he could 
exhibit that which stands first—I am 
sorry to say, in the minds of most 
Americans—his importance because 
he possessed that fine car. 


When Playing With Dynamite 


You say this is very far from the 

field of writing and saying things. 
No; it isn’t. After all, you and I are 
concerned all the time with the finan- 
cial condition, in some form or other, 
of human beings, and consequently all 
the time we are playing, figuratively 
speaking, with dynamite. When you 
play with dynamite you have to be 
careful. 

For a number of years, I have 
been interested primarily in collec- 
tion correspondence. All through 
those years I have seen the good and 
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I have seen the bad—all the things 
that people do when they set out to 
write. I will analyze some of the bad 
things that people do when they 
write, dnd then pass on to some of 
the good things they do or should do. 

It is no use to regard a letter as 
unimportant, as a routine thing. A 
great deal of our prosperity is built 
up today on the power of the written 
word. We induce people to buy 
things by advertising. We induce 





Don’t Be Afraid to Ask for 
Your Money 


people to do other things by appeals 
that are writter. When we make a 
sale and the customer does not pay 
promptly, we induce him to pay by 
the written word. We induce people 
to do almost everything by the written 
word. Consequently, the fundamental 
possession that you and I have as 
business men is the power of express- 
ing ourselves persuasively in our own 
language. Yet we do regard this pos- 
session as a routine thing, and we are 
sometimes very careless with it. 
Recently I met several men who 
laughed at their own ways of writ- 
ing letters ; laughed at the habit which 
they have of writing the same thing 
all the time, the same old, stereotyped, 
expressions. They do not mean to 
use stereotyped expressions. They 
hardly realize it, but they do. 


Why the Personality Change 


LONG about 1875 somebody 

wrote a collection letter that was 
rather formal and a little bit pompous. 
You know, we business men like to 
use expressions sometimes that we 
would not use in private correspond- 
_ ence, would not think of using in our 
homes nor anywhere else but in our 
business correspondence. I just can- 
not visualize a man telephoning his 
wife something like this: “I beg to 
advise with pleasure that I shall 
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bring home with me for dinner my 
business associate, Mr. Jones. Trust- 
ing this will not interfere with your 
culinary arrangements, I beg to re- 
main ” What he would say 
when he called up his wife would be: 
“Mr. Jones is coming with me to din- 
ner. I hope you have extra potatoes 
and another piece of steak, If it isn’t 
satisfactory, I will make it right with 
you tomorrow.” That message would 
be brief and would meet the situation, 
and it would be a natural, normal 
thing to do. 

Yet that same man who will talk 
in a natural, normal fashion to his 
wife will write a letter starting off in 
a stiff and formal way. He has a 
request to make. But sometimes I 
have thought that if I had a micro- 
scope and a lot of other instruments 
I might be able to find a request in a 
collection letter. I picked up one 
the other day. The writer wanted a 
cheque for $75.00. Somewhere buried 
in that letter was a mention of the 
fact that $75.00 was due, but I could 
not find the request for $75.00. I 
did find at the end of the letter some- 
thing about “Trusting that your co- 
operation will be secured in this mat- 
ter,” but no request for $75.00. In 
fact, the whole thing was an exceed- 
ingly vague and indirect message. 








He Practiced Before His Wife 


There is no reason why any mes- 
sage between two human beings 
should be vague and indirect, except 
for two things. One is sheer lazi- 
ness; the second reason is habit. The 
two faults are connected, because a 
habit can be broken if a person has 
energy enough to break it. The 
trouble with most of us, when we are 
faced with the task of talking or writ- 
ing, is that we draw ourselves up, 
become stiff and tense and change 
our personali..es entirely. 
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Part of my task has been to train 
young people in the art of speaking 
as well as in the art of writing, 
and I have been impressed during the 


-years with how people seem to change. 


A group of people who know each 
other will talk freely together, and 
yet the man who has been talking 
easily will get up, stiff and trembling 
with nervous palpitation, before the 
same group. Then after his rather 
stiff message has been delivered, and 
after the meeting is dismissed and 
the same group gathers out in the 
hallway, the man who was so stiff 
and so full of palpitation before talks 
to the group freely, and easily, and 
happily, and effectively. 


Is It a Nervous Affliction? 


MANY a time I have walked into 
the group and said to the per- 

son, “What is the matter? I thought 
you couldn’t talk.” He would reply, 
“T am not making a speech now.” 
But he was. And there is the trouble. 
We start to write a letter, we plan 
to make a speech, and right away we 
plunge ourselves into a false psychol- 
ogy, into a different personality from 
that which is really our own. I do 
not know why people are this way 
about speaking. I think it is because 
they think too much about it. How 
many of you have had a friend who 
when he is going to make a speech 
goes around protesting he does not 
want to make it? When he gets up 
to talk, he goes through a rigamarole: 
“I am not very much of a speaker; 
I did not want to be here this eve- 
ning but was urged to do so; and I 
have not prepared anything to say, 
but coming up here in the taxi a few 
thoughts occurred to me.” He is a 
colossal liar. He has been practicing 
that speech with his wife probably 





His Reaction Is Positive 


-for the last three weeks. People 
seem to take on a peculiar psychology 
when they are asked to make a talk. 
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Many will act in almost the same 
way when they write letters. I 
know a business man down in New 
York who I suppose does not lead 
the kind of life he should live, because 
one night I saw him in a room set 
apart for the consumption of food 
and drink—a rather dark room, too. 
I happened to see him sitting at a 
table holding hands with his secre- 
tary. 


“Direct, Personal Approach” 
CAREFULLY looked the other 


way, but I could not help seeing 
these manifestations of what I call “di- 
rect personal approach.” I was inter- 
ested in that situation, not because of 
the moral factors, but because I had 
received several letters from that man, 
and every one of them was filled with 
these curious phrases—“I beg to ad- 
vise” and “trust this matter will be 
satisfactory” and “hoping for your 
cooperation.” I am sure when he dic- 
tates those letters to that secretary 
this is what happens: He becomes 
another person. He wants to impress 
her, and so he clears his throat and 
tells her to take a letter: “Yours of 
the 10th inst. to hand.” Now, he 
would not talk to her that way ordi- 
narily, as I too well know. What I 
cannot understand is why he does not 
say directly and simply and straight- 
forwardly to her what she can pass 
along through the medium of her 
typewriter, the message that he really 
has. This is a good illustration of 
the way we do transform ourselves 
into other personalities when we come 
to dictate a letter or stand on our 
feet and give a short talk. 

I do not wish to create the impres- 
sion that the average collection letter 
in America is bad. As a matter of 
fact, I hold a directly opposite opin- 
ion. Most collection letters are good, 
especially in recent years, because 
people have become increasingly cog- 
nizant of the value of their letters and 
take great pride in them and work 
hard on them. The consequence is 
that they are very good. Why are 
they good? Let us sketch briefly 
some things that are good about them. 

First of all, it seems to me the good 
collection letter is one that stays away 
from any sort of negative word or 
negative idea. Perhaps I had better 
define what I mean by a negative idea. 


‘Here is a good illustration of the 


collection letter which is negative: 
“Upon looking over our records re- 
cently we were surprised and disap- 
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pointed to discover that you have 
neglected to pay your outstanding 
balance ot $89.50.” A number of 
things make that sentence negative. 


Negative Ideas Fail 


Figst of all, what customer in the 
world cares about the fact that 
you look over your records? It is 
amazing how many of us like to feel 
that the machinery of our office has 
to be inspected—“upon consultation 
with our bookkeeper” and “upon 
looking over our files” and all these 
other things that have no direct in- 
terest for the customer. In that 
sentence are the words “surprised” 
and “disappointed” and “neglected.” 
Every time you use words of that 
type you convey a suggestion of re- 
nroof, and you will never influence 
people by reproving them. People 
do not do things because you scold 
them—at least, they do not react will- 
ingly. Such ideas as “failure to pay” 
put negative ideas in the mind of the 
reader. 
If I say to one of my students. 
“T am surprised and disappointed” 





No Comedy in Collections 


he is resentful. Teachers have been 
disappointed in pupils from time im- 
memorial. If, on the other hand, I 
say to him, “You are able to do this; 
you are just the kind of fellow that 
can do it,” he brightens up and his 
reaction is a positive reaction. He 
is being led into action. I wonder 
how many of us, who write collec- 
tion letters, realize that our letters 
are written with a view to leading 
and urging somebody into action, and 
not to scolding somebody into action. 

I often have quoted a letter which 
was used in the metropolitan section 
of New York some years ago with 
considerable success. It started out 
like this: “Good customers like you, 
we find, are always agreeably re- 
sponsive”—that is all I seem to re- 








member about that letter. 
to people who were not good cus- 
tomers at the moment—at least, they 
were not up in their payments. Yet 
“good customers like you”—“agree- 
ably responsive”—that makes a man 
straighten his shoulders: he is being 


It was sent 





taken into the list of the elect, and 
almost before he knows it he is in- 
fluenced to send the money. 


“Like the Mark on Silver” 


NOTHER letter was mediocre in 

every respect except its begin- 
ning. This house has been using it 
for about twelve years: “A good 
credit record is like the sterling mark 
on silver.” There is something about 
the word “sterling,” in all its sugges- 
tions, that makes people think of 
merit, worth, and solidness. That is 
the effect it has upon the customer. 
The letter was decidedly, therefore, © 
a positive letter. It was distinctly a 
building-up letter; constructive, and 
not one in any sense which tore 
down. That is one of the things 
which makes a letter good. 

The second thing which, it seems 
to me, makes a letter effective is the 
fact that it is straightforward and 
not playful. We are all boys, and 
sometimes I think we are not very 
much grown up. We like to play in 
our offices and like to play in our 
correspondence. And so we do some 
amazing things. 

I am really disturbed when I pick 
up business journals and note the 
letter samples shown in them. I say 
I am disturbed, because many a per- 
son picking up these periodicals takes 
the letters which are put in there as 
good letters. But they are not good, 
because they are just play. What do 
I mean by that? Well, some of them 
are supposed to be funny; they are 
full of sickly jokes. Some of them 
have little articles (Cont’d on P. 41) 
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“We Abelished Discounts” 


Chicago Concern Dropped 2% Cash Terms 


Discounts Should Be Abolished” 

(or not), has been the subject of 

continuous debate for many years. 
The many abuses and bad practices 
in the taking of cash discounts un- 
fairly earned, has often been called 
“discount piracy.” The cash discount 
allowance in sales contracts is offered 
as incentive, or a special privilege for 
the. prompt payment of invoices 
within a specified time limit in days 
from the date of invoice or date of 
shipment. Cash discount also. repre- 
sents a premium which a seller is 
willing to allow for anticipated pay- 
ment of invoices. 

The history of the allowance of 
cash‘ discount, goes back several cen- 
turies when barter and trading was 
the custom. The records show that 
a seller would allow as payment for 
the purchase of a quantity of other 
goods calling for 100 Ibs. of tobacco, 
to be paid off with the payment of 98 
Ibs. of tobacco or 95 Ibs., in order to 
get the quick payment. This prac- 
tice was.also in vogue in England and 
other countries where barter and 
trade was heavily carried on. 

The discount allowances for the 10 
days period for prepayment before 30 
days, shows by the following table 
that the percentage per annum be- 
comes a very material figure: 
¥%% Discount allowance for payment 

in 10 days, net 30 Days, discount 

saving equals 9% per annum. 

1% 10 Days, Net 30—equals 18% 
per annum. 

144% 10 Days, Net 30—equals 27% 
per annum. 

2% 10 Days, Net 30—equals 36% per 


annum. 


si The question as to whether “Cash 
u 


Variations of Discount Terms 


HERE purchases are made many 
times during a month, some con- 
cerns. are permitted to pay all their 
bills once or twice a month on cer- 
tain definite dates and allow the usual 
discount; such payment dates as the 
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25th and 10th proximo for invoices 
shipped Ist and 15th and 15th to 30th 
of each month. Other concerns per- 
mit their customers to pay on the 10th 
of the following month for all pur- 
chases made during the preceding 
month, with the usual allowance of 
discount. 

Again certain mail order merchan- 
dising concerns insist on terms of 2% 
30 Days, Net 60. They deduct the 
2% off the face of the invoice, then 
calculate interest at the rate of 6% 
for a balance of 60 days and deduct 
this interest as an anticipation dis- 
count. Some wholesale drug con- 
cerns have so impressed the require- 
ment of getting cash discount on all 
purchases that employees in the pur- 
chase payment department are afraid 
of losing their jobs unless the cash 
discount is exacted from every pur- 
chase. In actual practice, many buy- 
ers add cash and trade discounts to- 
gether and treat them as a trade dis- 
count whether or not it is their prac- 
tice to discount their bills. 

For several generations the allow- 
ance of discount has been set up as 
an integral part of terms of sale. Why 
it was done, no one seems to know, 
with the exception that it was simply 
the result of a long established tradi- 
tion and custom. Business men in 
general now are awakening to the fact 
that cash discount is an unnecessary 
and wasteful business practice and as 
obsolete as the high bookkeeping stool 
and sideburns on the faces of business 
men of generations ago. Many con- 
cerns have discontinued the practice 
with very favorable results, and many 
others would be happy if they could 
eliminate the discount. 


Advantages of Net Terms 


HE many advantages of Net. 


terms, can be summed up as fol- 
lows: In setting the price of mer- 
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chandise where cash discounts are al- 
lowed, it is, of course, necessary to 
add the amount of the discount. This 
padding of the sales price by the 1 or 
2%, or more merely loads the price 
with an unnecessary item. If the 
buyer does not avail aimself of the 
discount privilege, he is paying the 
maximum price for the goods. The 
buyer must realize he is being kidded 
and that the price of the goods has 
been raised to an amount equal to the 
discount. But if he takes the cash 
discount, he is kidding himself as to 
the savings he is effecting and the 
seller is losing more than the actual 
2% originally added to the cost price 
of the merchandise. 

Human nature being what it is, 
there has always been a considerable 
amount of quibbling and bargaining 
among purchasers to get the best dis- 
count available, and by putting the 
seller against seller, purchasers have 
been able to exact an increasing 
amount of discount. 

The elimination of discount and the 
quoting of net terms avoids the need 
of padding sales cost and cost anal- 
ysis is much simplified. Much un- 
pleasant correspondence is avoided. 
Considerable amount of bookkeeping, 
labor and expense, is saved. Unneces- 
sary price comparisons are eliminated. 
Considerable time and effort is 
avoided in both paying offices and re- 
ceiving offices in computing amounts 
of discount. Actually, many concerns 
have figured that they are able to pay 
their dividends to stockholders from 
cash discount saved and deducted. 

The faults of unfair discounters are 
often traceable to over-indulgence on 
the part of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to get and hold business by 
sales departments, timorous collectors, 
or officials of companies who domi- 
nate the credit and collection depart- 
ment. Unfair discounters are like 


spoiled children who have been pam- 
pered by the allowance of discount 
as an incentive to deal with the house 
encouraging them. A house that is 
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liked for discount allowances, cannot 





be regarded as the best place from 


which to buy merchandise. 


Many Oppose Discounts 


HE abuse in the allowance of cash 
discount has been vigorously 
fought by many national and local or- 
ganizations. The National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, in national con- 
vention as well as in regional con- 
ferences, has discussed this problem 
many times. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at one 
time unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 
“The tendency towards the tak- 
ing of unearned discounts is one 
of the serious credit problems 
wholesalers face. Only united 
effort will prove effective in de- 
fending the sanctity of the con- 
tract which exists when goods 
are sold on clearly stated terms 
of sale.” 
In another resolution, they quoted as 
follows : 
“Sales Managers have always fa- 
vored discounts. It gives them 
a talking point to promote sales. 
It is an unfair reduction or al- 
lowance in the price of goods, 
and unfair, obsolete and a waste- 
ful practice. It is an unnecessary 
burden on business.” 
Many who would like to discontinue 
the allowance of discount but feel that 
where their customers are not busi- 
ness minded, such as rural school 
boards, small local merchants and 
where goods are sold over extended 
periods—they feel that a discount en- 
courages prompt payment. 


The Robinson-Patman Angle 


N O doubt, the abuses of taking un- 

earned discounts hastened the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act which became effective July Ist, 
1936. That part of the Act which 
particularly applied to trade discount 
is as follows: 


“No seller shall extend discounts 
to any buyer that are not ex- 
tended to all! Further than when 
one customer was given a larger 
discount than the other, the seller 
must be in a position to prove 
that it was justified on the basis 
of cost, or unless the allowance 
was made to meet the price of 
competitor. Any person who 
knowingly received the benefits 
of price discrimination, or un- 
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fair allowance of discount, is sub- 
ject to the penalties of the act. 
The law places the responsibility 
of enforcing the act upon the 
Federal Trade Commission.” 

The experience of our company 
with the taking of unearned cash dis- 
counts, was certainly very unsatis- 
factory for many, many years. How- 
ever it was impossible to obtain the 
approval of our Sales Department to 
change the sales policy and discon- 
tinue the allowance of discounts. They 
were afraid of possible losses of busi- 
ness. Two or three years previous to 
the passage of the Robinson-Patman 





Act, several of our suppliers of mate- 
rial discontinued the allowance of 
discount; and in analyzing our cost, 
we found that we were not earning 
discount from purchases to offset 
what cash discounts were being al- 
lowed on our sales. 


Changed Policy in 1936 


ARLY in 1936, our Company de- 

cided that rather than raise sell- 
ing prices, we should discontinue the 
allowance of cash discount. We noti- 
fied all of our customers that on and 
after July 1st, 1936, due to increased 
costs in material purchases and in- 
creases in the cost of labor, as well as 
governmental costs, and other costs 
of doing business—that terms there- 
after would be strictly Net 30 Days, 
and no discount was to be allowed. 
Mention was also made in our letter 
that it was necessary to strictly ad- 
here to this policy in order to con- 
form to the requirements of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act which provided 
“that buyers of merchandise from the 
same concern not obtaining the same 
consistent discount as others, could 
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recover treble damages from the sel- 
ler concern as well as from any con- 
cern buying with such a discount ad- 
vantage.” Naturally, there were a few 
diehards here and there, but on the 
strength of the statement of other- 
wise increased prices being necessary, 
our terms were unanimously accepted. 

The results were marvelous. Pay- 
ments from the majority of our cus- 
tomers were made just as promptly 
on the 10th of the following month 
without the discount allowance as be- 
fore. In a few cases, payment time 
was extended some 10 to 15 days. 
Our Salesmen were spared the neces- 
sity of incurring customers’ ill will 
towards clearing up erroneous dis- 
count deductions and a considerable 
amount of correspondence avoided. 

The Autopoint Company of Chi- 
cago also had excellent experience 
after dropping the discounts. Their 
Credit Manager, Mr. Clarence 
Beacher, reported his experiences, 
which, no doubt, you have read in 
Credit and Financial Management of 
March, 1940. In our experience, sev- 
eral large chemical companies, manu- 
facturers of molding powder in the 
East, also discontinued the allowance 
of discount and have reported very 
fine experiences and satisfactory re- 
sults as a result of discontinuing this 
bad business practice. 


A Need for Education 


‘THE solution of the problem seems 
to become a matter of education 
among both buyers and sellers so 
that unnecessary cost of doing busi- 
ness and embarrassing correspond- 
ence and ill-will can be avoided; that 
much hindrances due to cash discount 
in selling, can be eliminated, and the 
efficiency of our Credit and Collection 
Departments can be materially in- 
creased. It was the consensus of 
opinion of the Credit Members of 
some forty concerns in their meeting 
of the Machinery Machinists Supplies 
Credit Group in Chicago last March 
that the tendency to discontinue the 
allowance of discounts is increasing. 
In many cases the allowance of dis- 
count represents the difference be- 
tween profits and loss. Bad debts are 
ultimately charged into the selling 
price of goods, similarly, unfair loss 
of discount adds to prices. The cure 
in each individual case is by firmly 
insisting upon our rights, upon the 
justice and fairness of carrying out 
contracts for payment according to 
original agreed terms. 
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Historic New Orleans 









Host City for the 1941 Credit Congress 


New Orleans was founded in 1718 by Jean Baptiste 

le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, one of the greatest 
\ colonizers of France in America. He chose the site 

of the new town, which he hoped would eventually 
become the capital of the colony of Louisiana, or Mis- 
sissippi as it was sometimes called, on a slightly higher 
level of ground nestling in a great sweeping curve of the 
Mississippi river a little more than a hundred miles from 
its mouth. 

Because the French ministers were unable to visualize 
the possibilities of the site, and refused to cooperate with 
Bienville in developing it, the first few years of the city 
were not very promising. Father Charlevoix, one of the 
first visitors to the struggling settlement, wrote in 1722 
that it consisted of a hundred barracks, a large wooden 
storehouse, a few tents and two or three houses which, he 
observed, ‘“‘would be no ornament to a village of France.” 

In that same year, however, Bienville, backed by Adrian 
de Pauger, finally succeeded in having the capital moved 
from Biloxi to New Orleans and the real history of the 
city began. De Pauger, who was assistant to Le Blond 
de la Tour, Royal Engineer, drew up the plans of the 
city according to the French model. He marked out a 
square around which the important public buildings of 
the new community were to be located and from which 
the city was to develop. The Square, which was called 
the Place d’Armes and in 1849 the name of which was 
changed to Jackson Square, was located on the banks of 
the river and the new buildings, including St. Louis 








Church, the predecessor of the present cathedral, placed 
back of it. 

Thus was the beginning of New Orleans; in an area 
which the city has long since outgrown and which is 
known today as the French Quarter, or Vieux Carre. 

This French Quarter, the most famous single thing 
about New Orleans from the visitor’s point of view, is 
very much the same now in appearance as it was towards 
the close of the French and Spanish dominations in the 
late eighteenth century and is, in fact, a veritable treasury 
of historic lore—romantic and picturesque. The straight, 
narrow streets, the quaint architecture, the exquisite 
wrought-iron railings and graceful fan windows and the 
charming little patios or courtyards are a never-ending 
fascination. 

A S in most other colonies the settlers did not at first feel 

any too secure and hesitated to build premanently. 
But with the passing of time it became evident 
that New Orleans was destined for permanence and con- 
struction took on a more solid basis. Probably the oldest 
building in the Mississippi valley is that known as Madame 
John’s Legacy which was built in 1727 and is still in an 
excellent state of preservation. Vieing with it in age, 
some say it is the older, is the Ursuline Convent which 
was begun in 1724 but which, it appears from the records, 
was not completed until 1734. These two ancient build- 
ings, both of them exceedingly interesting not only because 
of their age but architecturally -as well, were built when 
New Orleans was still a scattered community with the 





Jackson Square in the French Quarter 











Jackson Square possesses an individual charm of its own. Together with its entourage of stately buildings, it is a monument 
to Don Andres Almonester y Roxas, the altruistic Spaniard whose funds built the twin-towered St. Louis Cathedral in 1794, and 
Pontalba Apartments, flanking the Square. The building to the left of the religious edifice is the Cabildo, best known monument 
to the age of Spanish domination, and scene of the signing of the papers for the Louisiana Purchase. The building on the right o 
the church is the Presbytere, housing the Natural Science Division of the Louisiana State Museum. In the center of the square is 
the Jackson Monument, designed by Clark Mills and unveiled in 1856. 

Jackson Square has been well preserved and is under excellent care. Seats have been placed among the shrubs and along the 
fence enclosing the square. Visitors are welcome on the grounds until eleven o’clock at ‘night. Since the settlement of New Orleans, 
more than two hundred years ago, the flags of ‘Spain, France, Southern Confederate and America have floated from the flagstaff 
in the Place d’Armes, as the square was originally known. (Photograph from N. O. Assn. of Commerce.) 
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dividing line between town and country practically in- 


distinguishable. It was not until 1750 that the city’s 
limits were definitely marked out by the construction of 
a wall and moat around the city along what is now 
Esplanade avenue, Rampart street and Canal street. 


It. was during the latter part of the 18th century that 
Jackson Square, or the Place d’Armes as it was then 
known, began to take on the appearance that it has to- 
day. The old church that had been built in 1727 and 
which was destroyed in the conflagration of 1788 was 
replaced by one constructed with funds supplied by Don 
Almonester y Roxas, a wealthy Spanish grandee. The 
Cathedral as it stands today is much altered in appear- 
ance from the low-slung structure with the two min- 
aretish steeples which in 1794 was such a source of ad- 
miration for the French and Spanish citizenry. Yet, 
in spite of its alterations and repairs during the past 
144 years, it is still the same St. Louis Cathedral in 
which the Creoles were wont to worship. 


Equally as venerable as the Cathedral is the famous 
Cabildo, completed in 1799, which is named after the 
Spanish governing body that once met within its mas- 
sive walls. In this imposing structure, incidentally also 
made possible by the free-flowing purse of Don Almon- 
ester, took place probably the most important historical 
event in New Orleans. In its Sala Capitular on the 
second floor, now the principal room of the state museum, 
met the dignitaries of France and the United States in 
December, 1803, to sign the formal papers that trans- 
ferred the vast Louisiana territory to the American Re- 
public and determined the direction of growth of the 
entire nation. 


HE other buildings on the Square, while not as his- 

torically interesting as these two, contribute to 
the charm and appeal of this section. The Presbytere, 
also next to the Cathedral, is nearly identical in appear- 
ance with the Cabildo and adds much to the symmetry 
of the whole. It was begun prior to its more famous 
brother but because of lack of money was not completed 
until 7817. At present, it too is part of the state mu- 
seum and houses the natural history division. Flanking 
the Square are two long two-story buildings with some 
of the finest cast-iron work in the city gracing their block 
long balconies. Known as the Pontalba apartments they 
are the first buildings of this type in America and have 
in their day housed such notables as Thackeray and 


Jenny Lind. 


The main. appeal of the French Quarter, of course, . 


is in its architecture. This is not either wholly French 
or Spanish, but rather a combination of the two with 
modifications made necessary by local climatic and topo- 
graphic conditions. One of its most striking character- 
istics is the extensive use of iron-work, either wrought 
or cast, on the balconies, practically the only decorative 
feature of the severely plain facades of the Vieux Carre 
homes. Fan windows, spiral staircases and large, high- 
ceilinged rooms add to the charm of these old houses. 
But most appealing of all are the cool, flagstoned court- 
yards which were used in the place of external gardens 
and which are planted with colorful semi-tropical shrubs 
and flowers. It is always cool and pleasant in these 
charming little spots which are without counterpart in 
a city where gardens are noted for their exceptional 
beauty. 
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America’s First Apartments 


Here is a view of one of the two Pontalba Apartment build- 
ings, constructed nearly 100 years ago by the Baroness Pontalba. 
The buildings are used today in practically the same manner 
as when built; that is, shops on the ground floor and living 
quarters on the second-third floors. 

The balconies on the apartment buildings are especially 
noteworthy because of their exquisite iron railings in which 
there is frequent repetition of the monogram A-P to signify 
the families of Almonester and Pontalba. Don Andres Al- 
monester y Roxas, father of the baroness, was the city’s great- 
est philanthropist. 

The Pontalba Apartments flank the upper and lower sides of 
Jackson Square in the heart of the New Orleans Vieux Carre, 
or French Quarter. The name of this Square was changed, 
at her suggestion from Place d’Armes because of her enthusiasm 
for Andrew Jackson’s great victory at the Battle of New Or- 
leans, ending the War of 1812. (Photo from N. O. Assn. of 
Commerce) 


ITH the coming of the Americans in 1803 the 
French Quarter lost some of its importance although 
it was to be many decades before it would become in 
the main a charming memento of the city’s past. As 
was to be expected, the Creoles, a proud clanish race, 
did not greet the Americans with open arms, nor were 


_ the latter, it must be said, over anxious to fraternize 


with the Creoles, looking upon them as a race much 
too addicted to pleasure and the good things of life and 
not seriously enough inclined. As a result, a feud that 
would have done credit to Kentucky mountaineers reared 
its head in New Orleans and the Americans, ostracized 
in the Vieux Carre, decided to move their shops and 
homes across Canal Street, and founded what was al- 
most an entirely different city. 

The. Garden District is what the residential section 
they established is known as today. A region of beau- 
tiful mansions half-hidden in a profusion of great live 
oaks, sweet-smelling magnolias and many other varieties 
of trees and boasting large gardens which are in some 
cases a block in area, this section is a priceless relic of 
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a bygone day in one of the most notable chapters in 
the history of New Orleans. 

Not long after the beginning of the American domi- 
nation the city was threatened by an invasion of the 
British which, if it hadn’t been repulsed, would have 
put an entire different complex on the history of this 
section not to say anything of the United States itself. 

It was during the War of 1812 that the British de- 
cided to make a stab at control of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and selected New Orleans as the key city in their 
attack. In 1814 a British fleet appeared off Barataria 
Island which was then the headquarters of the brothers 
Pierre and Jean Lafitte, notorious pirates and smugglers. 
All attempts by the British to bribe these men, includ- 
ing the offer of a captaincy in the British Navy to Jean 
Lafitte, failed and their services were tendered to the 
defending Americans. After some hesitation on the part 
of officials, this offer was accepted and the pirates fought 
side by side with Andrew Jackson’s Kentucky riflemen 
and Louisiana militiamen and defeated the British in the 
Battle of New Orleans January 8, 1815. 

The site of this battlefield is now a park and is marked 
by a giant obelisk of white marble set on the old planta- 
tion of Chalmette de Ligny, a short distance below the 
city. Nearby are the Versailles Oaks, said to be the fin- 
est grove of live oaks in the world, a half-mile long ave- 
nue of these majestic trees, their great spreading branches 
forming a verdant canopy so thick that the sun has dif- 
ficulty to penetrate it. 

HE outcome of the War of 1812 decided once and 

for all in whose hands control of the Mississippi 
valley was to be. The river, its tributaries and the fer- 
tile lands through which they flowed had long been a 
bone of contention among major European powers, and 
even after the United States had secured full control by 
purchase from France, England still cast longing eyes 
toward it. But the decisiveness of the Battle of New 
Orleans put a complete damper on British hopes. 

With the sense of security that followed, plus a rapid 
development of the entire valley, New Orleans experi- 
enced a period of prosperity which has hardly since been 
equalled and which reached its apogee in the decades be- 
fore the Civil War when it was one of the two or three 
greatest and most important cities in America. It was 
during this period that the golden age of New Orleans 
architecture took place. The Vieux Carre was almost 
entirely neglected in the wave of new building that swept 
across the city and although many influential Creoles 
attempted to stem the tide that threatened to sweep the 
Quarter into oblivion they did not succeed. The Pon- 
talba apartments, for example, were constructed in 1849 
and were located in the heart of the Quarter primarily 
as an attempt to woo back business and financial houses 
into the old section of the city. That these and other 
attempts failed is largely the reason why the French 
Quarter has remained unchanged during the past 140 
years. 

These ante-bellum days produced some of the great- 
est names and most characteristic buildings of the South. 
Such famous architects as Henry and Benjamin Latrobe, 
the two James Galliers and J. ‘N. de Pouilly designed 
buildings ‘which are noted to this day for their classic 
simplicity and good taste and are even yet set up as 
models. Some of the products of these men are the old 
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Spires of St. Louis Cathedral 


Although the old St. Louis Cathedral dates back to 1794, it 
is still in daily use and constitutes one of the many points of 
interest which the visitor finds in the Vieux Carre. For many 
years during the early life of the church, the tower was used 
as a post for a watchman who was always on guard to watch 
for fires in the city. On noting a fire, he tolled the bell and 
shouted directions to the volunteer firemen who assembled 
below. 

Notice the unique light standards which are typical of those 
in use in this old section of the city. These light standards 
were built to resemble the old oil lamps in use in the days 
of long ago. New Orleans was founded in 1718 and today 
many of the scenes and settings of its early life can still be 
seen in the Vieux Carre. (Photo from Bureau of New Orleans 
News.) 


Bank of Louisiana, now the American Legion Home, 
the classical city hall, the Pontalba apartments, St. Au- 
gustine’s Church and other buildings no longer in ex- 
istence such as the old St. Charles and St. Louis hotels 
which were among the most famous in the country. St. 
Louis Cathedral underwent much change during this pe- 
riod and it can be truthfully said that de Pouilly de- 
signed it as we now know it. The magnificent Garden 
District homes, which have attracted nationwide atten- 
tion as a unique and beautiful form of architecture, were 
the work of these men and their contemporaries. Like- 
wise many of the plantation homes found along winding 
Bayou St. John made their appearance during this period. 
[NX modern times the growth has been marked by 

notable engineering accomplishments. One of the 
greatest sewerage and drainage systems in the world was 
put into effect in New Orleans during the present cen- 
tury and has contributed immeasurably towards making 
this city one of the most healthy in the United States, 
one that is no longer menaced by disease epidemics which 
ravaged it at various times during the 1800’s. Other 
notable achievements are the Bonnet Carre Spillway 
above the city which insures New Orleans from all dan- 
ger of flood, the excellent Shushan Airport which is un- 
surpassed in this country and the great Mississippi River 
Bridge which was built where experts for generations 
said no bridge could be constructed. 

In the course of its long life New Orleans has had 
an unusually colorful history. Romance and adventure 
has stalked every page of its history and have left their 
imprints on the modern city. It is in being able to re- 
call these signs of the past in the landmarks of the pres- 
ent that one finds-so much to fascinate him in New Or- 
leans. For while New Orleans has grown it has also 
preserved its associations with the past. 
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Defense Program Developments 


Of Interest ‘To Those Seeking Contracts 


requirement of a payment bond 

to protect material suppliers, is 

being waived on virtually all cost- 
plus-fixed-fee defense construction 
contracts. The War and Navy De- 
partments are enforcing the policy of 
making disbursements, under such 
contracts, to the prime contractor in 
accordance with the submittal of re- 
ceipts evidencing the contractor’s pay- 
ment to his sub-contractors. In gen- 
eral, the Government’s “policing” of 
payments stops there and is not ex- 
tended to the obligations of the sub- 
contractors and sub-sub-contractors. 


It seems evident that a company 
which receives an order from the 
prime contractor on a cost-plus con- 
struction contract will have good pro- 
tection through the disbursement pol- 
icy mentioned above. If the order 
comes from a sub-contractor or sub- 
subcontractor, such protection will be 
much less certain. 


ie was expected, the Miller Act 
v 


In this connection, however, a very 
important provision in these cost-plus 
contracts should be kept in mind. 
That provision enables the Govern- 
ment Department to make direct pay- 
ments to material suppliers if it wishes 
to do so. Up to the present time, 
neither the War or Navy Department 
has formulated a definite policy as to 
when such direct payments should be 
made. They would probably be made 
in cases where the material supplier 
can show difficulties in collecting from 
the sub-contractor. They might be 
made through an advance arrange- 
ment between the firm receiving the 
material order and the contracting 
officer (in the field or in Washing- 
ton) who is supervising the contract 
if a good reason for requesting direct 
payment from the government is 
offered. Questionable credit standing 
of the sub-contractor might be re- 
garded as a good reason. 


So far, the question of whether di- 
rect payments will be made to ma- 
terial suppliers seems to depend on 
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the decision of the contracting officer. 
Members interested in this matter 
should take it up with the contracting 
officer whose name can usually be 
learned from the sub-contractor and 
certainly from the prime contractor. 


Assignment of Contracts 


OME contracts—not many—have 

been assigned. Members have 
asked whether the new Assignment of 
Claims Act affects the possibility of a 
sub-contract being assigned. Answer : 
The law concerns only the contract 
between the Government and the 
prime contractor. Contracts farther 
down the line are private transactions, 
although, on some jobs, the Govern- 
ment has prescribed the form of sub- 
contract to be used and has insisted 
that the sub-contract contain a state- 
ment that it may not be assigned. 

An important point in connection 
with this assignment matter is the 
possibility that the assignment of the 
prime contract might involve an ar- 
rangement whereby all or part of the 
proceeds will be held in trust by the 
assignee to pay the contractor’s (as- 
signor’s) creditors. Such an arrange- 
ment—which seems to be possible 
under the law—would involve an 
agreement with the contractor and the 
financing institution taking the as- 
signment. 


Small Business and the Defense 
Program 


BY a new arrangement between the 

Defense Advisory Commission 
and the Federal Reserve System, par- 
ticipation of the smaller companies in 
the defense program is expected to 
be increased. The plan involves not 
only direct financial assistance to such 
firms, but an information service to 
keep them advised of defense pro- 
gram developments. 


An office of Small Business Activi- 
ties (Donald M. Nelson, Director) 
has been set up in the Defense Com- 
mission to act as a clearing house of 
information of interest to small busi- 
ness. It will also lend assistance in 
facilitating financing required by the 
smaller concerns in order to handle 
defense contracts. This will be done 
through contact with commercial 
banks, the Federal Reserve System 
and the R. F. C. 

The Federal Reserve System will 
be the operating agency for the De- 
fense Commission in carrying out this 
program. In each Federal Reserve 
Bank, and branch, a senior officer will 
be designated to handle all problems 
relating to field and technical activi- 
ties. These officers will report on the 
availability of small business enter- 
prises in their districts which can 
participate in the defense program; 
familiarize local banks with the pro- 
cedure to be followed in taking as- 
signments of defense contract claims ; 
encourage local banks to make loans 
on condition that borrowers obtain 
Government contracts; supply infor- 

mation on the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in obtaining contracts; and 
assist companies to obtain necessary 
financing from their local banks. 

It is understood that, where neces- 
sary, the Federal Reserve System will 
either participate with a local bank 
in making a loan or will make the en- 
tire loan. This can be done under 
Section 13(b) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, authorizing five year loans to 
business for working capital purposes. 


Progress Payments 


(THERE is much misunderstanding 
about the policy of the War and 
Navy Departments concerning prog- 
ress and partial payments and ad- 
vance payments to contractors. A 
general summary follows: 
War Department—In contracts in- 
volving unit deliveries — especially 
where the unit is completed late in 
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the contract period—the contractor 
may be paid seventy-five per cent of 
the cost of the unit when each unit 
is delivered. In the case of large 
units (such as a high calibre gun) 
where tests must be made upon com- 
pletion, but before delivery, a sev- 
enty-five per cent partial payment 
may be made upon completion of the 
unit. | 

Straight “progress payments” are 
made upon certification by the con- 
tractor and by the Army officer sta- 
tioned at the plant that a certain per- 
centage of the work is completed. 
The percentages of completion at 
which a progress payment may be 
made are stated in the contract. An 
agreement to make progress pay- 
ments may also be included in a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract. The general 
practice is to make such payments at 
two-week intervals. 


Advance Payments 


A COMPARATIVELY new policy 

has been adopted with regard to 
advance payments, under a statutory 
authorization that advance payments 
may be made up to thirty per cent of 
the contract price or, if the contract 
is a cost-plus contract, thirty per cent 
of the estimated price. 

The general policy of the depart- 
ment is to favor the making of ad- 
vance payments under cost-plus con- 
tracts but to discourage advance pay- 
ment arrangements in connection 
with lump sum contracts. Contract- 
ing officers have been directed to re- 
mind lump sum contractors of the as- 
signment method of financing, which 
is now available under the Assign- 
ment of Public Claims Act. 

In any case, the contractor must 
show the need for advance payments. 
Advance payments are not made to 
sub-contractors and progress pay- 
ments made to the contractor may not 
ordinarily be used to make advance 
payments by him to sub-contractors. 
In at least one of the large War De- 
partment contracts, however, a con- 
tractor was permitted to use part of 
the advance payment, made by the 
department to increase the contrac- 
tor’s. working capital, to make ad- 
vance payments to a few firms having 
the largest sub-contracts. In this 
case, the advance to the contractor 
was set up in a bank as a revolving 
fund. As progress payments become 
due under the contract, before the ad- 
vance payment is exhausted, they are 
being added to this fund. 





The Navy Department policy con- 
cerning both progress and advance 
payments conforms in many respects 
to that of the War Department. 


Navy Department Policy 


PROGRESS payments are made 

under authority of the act of 1911. 
The policy regarding progress pay- 
ments is flexible and depends on the 
circumstances of the individual con- 
tracts. 

Some advance payments are being 
made under the new statutory author- 
ity permitting such payments. The de- 
partment requires the contractor to 
show the need for an advance. Ap- 
parently the policy concerning the 
use, by the contractor, of advanced 
funds to make advance payments to 
sub-contractors is somewhat more 
flexible than the War Department 
policy in that regard. In approved 
cases, the Navy Department permits 
the contractor to use an advance to 
provide needed advance financial as- 


Write the N.A.C.M. Wash- 
ington Office for “Defense 
Program Information” 


“Members desiring information 


concerning matters referred to in 
this article and other aspects of the 
defense program should write to the 


Washington Service Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
Bowen Building, 815—15th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Baldwin, Manager of that 
Bureau, is following defense program 
developments carefully and will be 
glad to give immediate and special 
attention to such developments.” 





sistance to his suppliers. Each case 
of this kind is considered by the de- 
partment on its merits. 

The Navy Department, like the 
War Department, is encouraging con- 
tractors to use private financing 
means—including the Assignment of 
Claims Act—but, where necessary, is 
ready to supplement those means 
through advances and progress pay- 
ments. 


Payment Bonds on Supply 
Contracts 


THE above comments concerning 

progress payments on defense 
contracts are particularly important 
to material suppliers because the ex- 
istence, in a supply contract, of a pro- 
vision for progress payments may 


determine whether or not material . 


suppliers to the general contractor 
are protected by a payment bond. 
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Ordinarily, the Miller Act payment 
bond requirement operates only in 
the case of Federal Public Works 
projects. However, the Comptroller 
General of the United. States has 
ruled, in effect, that a supply contract 
involving progress payments to the 


contractor is a public works contract - 


for the purposes of the Miller Act 
and a payment bond is required on 
such contracts. 

As a result of this decision com- 
panies selling material to a contrac- 
tor who is receiving progress pay- 
ments from the War or Navy De- 
partment will have the additional 
credit protection of the Miller Act 
Payment bond. 


Sales to Army “Canteens” 


EMBERS have inquired con- 

cerning the credit risk involved 
in sales to Post Exchanges, or “can- 
teens” at Army posts throughout the 
country. The extent of the credit 
risk involved in these transactions 
depends upon whether the purchase 
was made by the Post Exchange or 
by a private concession operated at 
the camp. 

The Post Exchange at Army posts 
is operated under the direct super- 
vision of the Commanding Officer of 
the post who is responsible for its 
operations. It is under the direct 
supervision of an Army officer. Its 
operations are conducted according 
to strict procedure which is stand- 
ardized throughout the Army and its 
accounts are subject to periodic 
audits. While the Quartermaster 
General of the Army is not responsi- 
ble for commitments made by these 
post exchanges, their operations are 
so closely supervised by responsible 
Army officers and are.subject to such 
strict rules that it is highly unlikely 
that any Post Exchange would make 
a commitment which it was not 
financially able to meet. 

The Commanding Officer at an 
Army post may also, however, grant 
concessions to civilians to operate 
small barber shops, candy stores, etc. 
While those concessions are operated 
under the general supervision of the 
Post Exchange Officer, neither that 
officer nor the Commanding Officer 
of the Post is responsible for obliga- 
tions incurred by the concession. 
Therefore, the credit risk involved in 
selling to these private concessions 
depends upon the credit condition of 
the individual who operates the con- 
cession, 
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Summary 


Retail sales in the United States 
totaled $42,023,818,000 in 1939, 
an increase of 28 percent over the 
comparable total of $32,791,212,- 
000 recorded in the previous census 
of 1935, it is announced by William 
L. Austin, Director of the Census, in 
a preliminary release of tentative 
totals pending completion of the final 
detailed report by States, counties 
and cities. This preliminary report 
includes final figures for most States, 
and very little change is expected in 
the totals, 

The dollar volume of business done 
in 1939 is only 13 percent below the 
dollar volume reached in 1929. In 
the decade there has been a substan- 
tial drop in the general level of con- 
sumer goods prices. The effect of 
this price drop on the dollar volume 
of sales is partially offset, however, 
by a gain of 7.2 percent in popula- 
tion. 

The number of stores increased 
294,539 or 20 percent in the ten- 
year period, the greater part of the 
gain having occurred since 1935. 
Stores numbered 1,476,365 in 1929, 
1,587,718 in 1935 and 1,770,904 in 
1939, the gain since 1929 including 
120,343 filling stations and 171,038 
eating and drinking places, as well as 
22,376 fuel dealers and 6,727 florists. 
An increase of 78,907 in the number 
of food stores is caused in part by the 
reclassification of certain general 
stores (with food). This change in 
classification has been brought about 
by a tendency on the part of general 
stores to become entirely or predomi- 
nantly food stores and by a better 
basis for such classification through 
data on commodity sales, which is 
more complete than in previous cen- 
suses. 

A summary comparison of United 
States totals for the three census years 
follows, with 1935 and 1929 figures 
adjusted to exclude repair garages now 
included in the Service Census, and 
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U.S. Retail TInade in 1939 


of Census Figures Announced 


with 1939 figures subject to some re- 
vision as a result of more detailed 
analysis which will be possible when 
the results by counties and cities be- 
come available: 


1939 
Salen Came GOD 46 66: cbiwicswince ease $42,023,818 
Number of stores ....ccccsseccces 1,770,904 
PUD soins hotinnnsinesexewes 1131,669,275 


(groceries and fresh meats) in the 
food field by the addition of meats 
in grocery stores, and groceries in 
specialized meat markets, to meet 
consumer preference or convenience. 


Percent Change 


1935 1929 39 vs. "35 39 vs. 29 
$32,791,212 $48,329,652 +28 —13 
1,587,718 1,476,365 +12 +20 
eects 1122,775,046 ae + 7.2 


1 Population figures are as of April 1, 1940 and 1930, respectively. 


Kinds of Business 


N an accompanying table which 

compares retail trade in 1939 with 
that in 1935 and 1929, comparisons 
between some business classifications 
may be affected by (1) incomplete 
coverage in 1935, the possibility of 
which exists because that Census was 
on a voluntary basis and in some lo- 
calities reports were not obtained 
from all stores; or (2) shifts in 
classification caused by incomplete 
commodity information in 1935. The 
latter may result in shifts between 
groups or between kinds of business 
within a group, such as within the 
food group or the apparel group, and 
may affect direct comparisons with 
1935, of particular 
These qualifications apply only in 
part to the data for 1929. 

Changes in the nature of a store’s 
business, which may occur suddenly 
or gradually over a period of years 
by reason of new and stronger com- 
petition, or by reason of sales oppor- 


classifications. 


Sales (add 000) 


Business Group 1939 

ee GN ac acisswereses $42,023,818 
PONG CID Snceccrecdcntve ness sie 10,152,332 
General stores (with food) ......... 810,342 
General merchandise group ......... 5,663,358 
Apparel group ....... Terre 3,258,587 
Furniture-household-radio group....... 1,733,985 
Automotive group ....seeeseeeeeeees 5,544,435 
PUIG WORRIES os osc ccc c ccd cccces. 2,822,481 
Lumber-building-hardware group ...... 2,733,983 
Eating and drinking places .....: >... 3,520,985 
RO GRR SC deweb Covet os éeeeesveeds 1,562,438 
EE ME semen tccVeetset vec be we 4,220,892 


tunity, may change a store’s classifi- 
cation without affecting the validity 
of the comparisons. An example is 
the growth of combination stores 





Other examples are the conversion 
of eating places into drinking places, 
and service garages into filling sta- 
tions. Likewise, the continued de- 
cline since 1929 in the number and 
sales of general stores (with food), 
shown in the accompanying table and 
observed in all States throughout the 
country, does not imply that those 
which have disappeared from the 
classification have gone out of busi- 
ness. Many still described as gen- 
eral stores on their schedules are 
shown by their commodity sales an- 
alysis to be predominantly food 
stores, or food stores or filling sta- 
tions or general merchandise stores 
selling little or no food, and are 
so classified. They may be buying 
through entirely different wholesale 
channels than in 1929. 


Changes in Importance 


UCH changes as have occurred in 

the relative sales importance of 
the major business groups are pre- 
sented in the following table, which 
shows the proportion of the total dol- 
lar spent in retail stores in the three 
census years: 
Percent of Total 


care a en 
1929 1939 1935 1929 


1935 
$32,791,212 $48,329,652 100.0 100.0 100.0 
8,362,425 10,837,421 24.2 25.5 22.4 
1,110,40 2,570,744 1.9 3.4 $.3 
4,619,751 6,444,101 13.5 14.1 13.3 
2,656,242 4,240,893 7.8 8.1 8.8 
1,289,896 2,754,721 4.1 3.9 5.7 
4,236,586 7,043,386 13.2 12.9 14.6 
1,967,714 1,787,423 6.7 6.0 3.7 
1,864,275 3,845,624 6.5 5.7 8.0 
2,390,860 2,124,890 8.4 7.3 4.4 
1,232,593 1,690,399 3.7 3.8 3.5 
3,060,467 4,990,050 10.0 9.3 10.3 


Principal changes since 1935 and 
1929 are as follows, subject to some 
qualifications as noted above: 

Food stores (Continued on P. 30) 
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Selling Marginal Accounts “Safely” 





Points to Watch On Borderline Cases 


the answer would be, “it cannot 

be done.” We have all had first- 

hand experience, however, with 
this kind of account, where a sub- 
stantial amount of business has been 
done, and while eventually they may 
have fallen by the wayside, never- 
theless, the amount of a loss that may 
have been sustained was kept to a 
minimum. 


a we take this subject literally, 
% 


The principal factor and problem 
that arises is the question how to 
safely handle these borderline cases, 
which are created by virtue of: 


1. Lack of capital 


. Excessive receivables 


2 
3. Excessive inventories 
4. Overhead expenses 

5 


. Limited ability or a combination 
of the above. 


According to a survey made by the 
largest credit group of our industry, 
namely, the Paint and Allied, in New 
York (which, through its affiliation 
with the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, service one of the larg- 
est paint markets), a large percentage 
of 3,500 paint dealers do not pay their 
bills on either a discount or prompt 
basis. This survey embraces metro- 
politan New York, which includes 
the five boroughs, and Northern New 
Jersey, in addition to which it covers 
paint dealers in the New England 
states, Eastern Pennsylvania and some 
southern states. I think that the per- 
centage established is probably a 
good picture of conditions throughout 
the country, although it may be true 
that the further west we go there 
are fewer outlets, with a stronger 
financial set up. 


_ It is this portion that we are con- 

cerned about because the volume of 
business they do is substantial in 
amount and unquestionably, many 
of them can be sold with a reasonable 
degree of safety. 


Credit and Financial Management 


By GRAHAM ROTHWEILER 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 


How we shall do this safely calls 
for considerable investigation and 
common sense in the application 
of best credit principals, with the 
three Cs of credit, Character, Capac- 
ity and Capital functioning. 


Three “C” Important Here 


HE reason our industry does do 

business with marginal accounts 
is probably due to problems of distri- 
bution. Markets must be covered and 
it is either a question of opening one’s 
own branch if a safe credit risk can- 
not be obtained, or distribution ac- 
complished with a concern which 
will be in the category of the slow 
paying class above mentioned. 

The next step accordingly, is to 
cover a complete credit investigation 
independent of any personal contact. 
That alone, however, would not suf- 
fice because, in order to evaluate all 
factors and do business with a maxi- 
mum degree of safety, a financial pic- 
ture should be obtained, not only 
from the standpoint of the balance 
sheet but from the picture of opera- 
tions also, 

While the balance sheet may show 
a ratio of one or two to one of assets 
over liabilities, the picture would be 
materially changed as far as the 
safety margin is concerned when we 
look over the operating figures. These 
figures will show where weaknesses 
exist. 

It also is necessary after ascertain- 
ing the true picture to maintain a 
fairly constant personal check so as 
to be sure that the customer follows 
out suggestions that have been made 
by the credit executive. Analysis of 
operating statements usually indicates 
weaknesses that for some reason or 
other are either overlooked or nothing 
done about them. The reason for this 
is obvious. While the average cus- 
tomer will agree to follow out what- 
ever suggestion may be made, he has 


a tendency to overlook them, in the 
actual operation of his business. 


Twice Yearly Contacts 


DO not mean an excessive amount 

of personal attention should be 
given. It then would develop into an 
expensive proposition for the manu- 
facturer. However, I have found 
that where sufficient contact is made, 
possibly once or twice a year, the cus- 
tomer can be given assistance and ad- 
vice about his business in the weak- 
est spots and eventually, through edu- 
cation, help him to more ably func- 
tion as a successful business man. 

I am talking about the distribu- 
tor whose account will produce a suf- 
ficient business which will justify this 
service. Obviously, this function will 
have to be carried out by either the 
principal source of supply or if, as 
usually happens, he has two main 
sources, one or the other, or both, 
constantly advising him on the best 
business procedure. 

A supplier, whose sales to a dealer 
are small, would certainly not have 
sufficient at stake to take this in- 
terest. However, the credit executive 
who keeps and fosters his contacts 
on proper financial lines with the 
marginal account, usually not only 
maintians an adequate margin of 
safety for his company but helps his 
concern increase its business with 
such dealer. 

The most important feature from 
the credit man’s standpoint is the 
basic necessity of the customer giv- 
ing us all of the information needed 
at regular intervals, so that we may 
follow his progress. Such informa- 
tion insures a margin of safety far 
greater than if the original credit was 
based on a balance sheet alone. 

By virtue of his job, the credit 
man should be an expert on the prob- 
lems of turn-over of inventories, turn- 
over of accounts receivable and gross 


‘profit percentages, and by that I 


mean the percentage which the dealer 
should receive if he is obtaining the 
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right prices for the materials he sells. 
Without this knowledge, the credit 
man is in no position to advise the 
customer or the prospect and any at- 
tempt to help the customer, even after 
studying balance sheets and operating 
reports, would fall of its own weight. 


Speak His Language 


y OU must be able to speak his 
language and to convince him 
that you know what you are talking 
about when you advise him on his 
problems. Otherwise he will regard 
you as an interloper, and it is obvious 
that the basis of any discussion of 
his business must be predicated upon 
the customer’s confidence in the credit 
executive. Otherwise the result would 
be empty conversation, with neither 
accomplishing any useful purpose. 

The manufacturer’s credit execu- 
tive through his specialized training 
in accounting in the broad field of 
credit, should know more than the 
individual customer, not because of 
superior intelligence but because of 
his opportunity to study many balance 
sheets and operating reports that he 
receives from his customers. Many 
of these reports are from concerns 
whose capital is adequate, as well 
as from customers who are handi- 
capped by a lack of capital; thus, as 
the credit man has the broader pic- 
ture, he is in a position where he can 
give sound advice. 

There is one matter I have not 
touched on, namely, your company’s 
policy with regard to this type of ac- 
count. Much depends on this matter 
of policy because if the credit execu- 
tive is not permitted to manage this 
type of account and there is too much 
interference, a failure may result. 
Most every experienced credit execu- 
tive knows that merchants dislike 
very much to discuss their financial 
affairs with sales personnel. So in 
order to secure the maximum amount 
of cooperation and protection, it is 
the proper function of the credit man- 
ager to handle this phase of his com- 
pany’s business. To do this, the credit 
manager must have free rein. If this 
responsibility is divided, the inevitable 
result is the customer will ignore the 
efforts of the credit man to educate 
him in better business practices. 


Serve as Sales Adviser 


With a good many customers the 

credit executive of their main 
source of supply is not recognized as 
an important sales factor. This might 
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be true as far as the discounter is 
concerned, but the credit man plays 
a very large part in the handling of 
a marginal account. In such cases it 
is very essential to keep a close watch 
of the account, to maintain the maxi- 
mum degree of safety and it is only 
through our particular function this 
can be accomplished. 

The reason the marginal account 
exists in our industry is because of 
the sales necessity and the importance 
of securing distribution so that our 
advertising dollars will not be lost, 
which would be the case in any trad- 
ing area where we do not have rep- 
resentation. The result is that many 





times a borderline account is taken. 
With such sales comes the problem 
which can best be served by the credit 
executive, through his efforts to build 
a more sound account by guiding him 
in his business through proper credit 
service. 

The natural development of bor- 
derline cases will result in the prin- 
cipal supplier furnishing part of the 
working capital. In the case of a 
dealer who does not confine his pur- 
chasing to any one source, his exist- 
ence depends on the manner in which 
he distributes the receipts of his busi- 
ness. It usually works out that he 
robs Peter to pay Paul and vice versa, 
and if insufficient credit control exists 
the law of averages finally catches up 
with him, resulting in his failure. 

Let us consider an actual case 
which will perhaps more clearly illus- 
trate our problem of the marginal ac- 
count. Let us take a sample balance 
sheet because it will more clearly 
illustrate our problem. The problem 
exists because of insufficient capital 
and so this sample balance sheet sets 
out this weakness. Suppose we take 
a business which, at the end of its 


first year shows a sales volume of 
$35,000. Our hypothetical balance 
sheet would read as follows assum- 
ing a starting capital of $5,000: 


Che A is oo acis $ 1,050.00 
Accounts receivable. 5,250.00 
Inventory ......... 7,000.00 

$13,300.00 
Accounts payable .. $3,500.00 
eo eee - 5,000.00 

$8,500.00 


Experience Shows Ratios 


[|X arriving at these figures, it is 

reasonable to assume that the cus- 
tomer should be able to show an aver- 
age cash balance which, on the above 
statement, is arrived at by taking 5% 
of the total yearly volume. I have 
arrived at the accounts receivable fig- 
ure by taking 15% of the total yearly 
volume. Inventory also calls for an 
average investment and I have ar- 
rived at that figure by taking 20% 
of the sales, as a fair amount, which 
would probably be necessary to carry 
on a business of this size. You will 
notice that based on 30% gross profit, 
it would represent a little more than 
three times turn-over of inventory 
against cost of sales, or a five times 
turn-over, comparing the inventory 
with the sales volume. 

There normally would be some ac- 
counts payable and the figure arrived 
at in this balance sheet is 10% of the 
sales total, which, in terms of pur- 
chasing cost on a 30% basis, would 
represent about 15%. 

You will further note if the aver- 
age balances shown represent a fair 
picture, that the difference between 
the current working assets of $13,300 
and the total of liabilities and capital 
of $8,500 is $4,800. That must come 
from somewhere and consequently, 
you can clearly see that in the ab- 
sence of sufficient capital, this $4,800 
must be made up. That means the 
accounts payable would increase by 
that figure. 

Even if we take the inventory and 
reduce it to $5,000 and decrease the 
accounts receivable to $3,500, there 
would still be a discrepancy of $1,050, 
which would have to be made up 
either through additional capital or, 
as is usually the case, the accounts 
payable increase a like amount. 

Consequently, you will notice that 
there should be working capital of 
$10,000, twice as much as is indi- 
cated in the sample balance sheet, and 
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then the business would be sufficiently 
capitalized and would be able to pay 
its bills, unless its expenses were too 
high to show a profit. 


Fixed Assets and Capital 


OU will notice also that I have 

not made any provisions for 
fixed assets. They are necessary, and 
would naturally increase either the 
accounts payable or call for an addi- 
tional capital investment. 


It is ‘possible that the accounts re- 
ceivable would be a little lower, 
although it would hardly be less than 
10% of sales and it usually would 
run at least 12% to 15% in a busi- 
ness that is being operated efficiently. 

The inventory, as shown, provides 
for a turn of a little better than three 
times and it has been my experience 
that this figure would be a liberal 
average balance, although actually the 
paint distributor probably does not 
get that much of a turn-over. Of 
course, to the extent that the assets 
as shown would be less, the deficiency 
on a $5,000 capital would also be less. 
However, I think if you will compare 
this balance sheet with an actual op- 
erating report, you will find that the 
15% and 20% average investment of 
receivables and inventory will be 
pretty close. The cash is subject to 
change, as it possibly might be lower. 

If this is a correct picture, you can 
readily see what creates the marginal 
account in the first place. I venture 
to say that if it were possible to secure 
the balance sheets and operating re- 
ports of the 3,500 distributors, men- 
tioned in the first part of this discus- 
sion, you would find a pretty close 
parallel to what I have tried to bring 
out. In other words, the balance 
sheet of the good paying customer 
doing a yearly business of $35,000, 
would show a minimum capital in- 
vestment of probably $10,000 and the 
marginal account would show a cap- 
ital investment of probably $5,000, or 
less. 


With a properly capitalized account 
it would show a sales turn-over of 
three and a half times its capital. 
Where the capital employed is insuffi- 
cient, it would produce a five times 
turn-over of its capital, and while that 
is ideal, from the practical standpoint 
it is a pretty difficult thing to accom- 
plish. Frankly, I have never seen it 
done without a corresponding in- 
crease in liabilities to offset this lack 
of investment. 
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I am not saying that such a capital 
turn-over cannot be obtained but 
it is highly improbable. In a busi- 
ness with a set-up similar to this, un- 
less it accomplishes the most rigid 
economies and can build up its lack 
of capital by profits, it would call for 
close supervision on the part of the 
credit executive. I am trying to out- 
line what I would consider an aver- 
age case and I think you will find that 
this sample will come pretty close to 
existing facts. 


Don’t Expect Improbable 


N summarizing, therefore, it would 

seem that in dealing with marginal 
accounts, a very close supervision on 
the part of the credit executive is 
required. Such cases entail on the 
part of the merchant, a definite ne- 
cessity for making a net profit, which 
can go to strengthen his lack of cap- 
ital. Losses reduce capital and result 
in increasing liabilities. Additions to 
capital by virtue of net profits usually 
would require a long period of time. 
While liabilities are created at one 
hundred per cent on the dollar, net 
profits probably would not be more 
than six per cent on the dollar. 

If the dealer can operate on such 
a basis and apply net profits to build 
up his lack of capital, it would still 
take some time to overcome the de- 
ficiency of not starting with enough 
capital. It is extremely difficult to 
make such a net percentage today. If 
it is to benefit his position, the profit 
must be shown up in the cash ac- 
count, in order to correspondingly 
reduce his liabilities. If it is in any 
other asset, it increases the stability 
of his balance sheet but it would not 
help him reduce his liabilities until 
he could convert them into receipts. 


Current Information Necessary 


‘THE only safety that we have in 

dealing with the marginal ac- 
count is to secure adequate informa- 
tion about his business through 
monthly trial balance sheets so that 
sufficient control may be maintained. 
If, however, we attempt to conduct 
our business with these borderline 
cases without this control, we do so 
with a considerable amount of guess- 
ing, as we would not have any defi- 
nite picture of the account which 
would enable us to tell whether the 
credit extended was backed by suffi- 
cient resources. 


Essentially, the law of averages - 


prevails with this type of account be- 
cause we have all found that some 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 22 . . . 


people who start with inadequate cap- 
ital, are able to right the situation 
through their ability. The others, 
who eventually fail, may, of course, 
continue for a number of years and 
so, if through our experience, we can- 
not persuade them to correct business 
weaknesses, then we should discon- 
tinue business relations. 


A guide for our dealings with such 
accounts must naturally be predicated 
upon the amount of business done 
and our yardstick in that direction 
could be three to one. In other 
words, for such an account to be 
profitable, for every thousand dollars 
in yearly business we should not have 
more outstanding than three hundred 
and fifty dollars. This would mean 
turning over the account every four 
months. Whether this rate can be 
maintained depends on a lot of cir- 
cumstances, such as a customer’s 
ability to collect from his own cus- 
tomers, wise buying to prevent an in- 
ventory overload or unbalance, and 
his ability as a business man, which 
will be indicated by operating within 
his income. 

Briefly, these marginal accounts to 
be sold call for: 


1. Proper picture of business ob- 
tained from balance sheet and oper- 
ating report. 

2. Adequate personal check by 
credit executive, covering first hand 
study of management, ability, as well 
as personnel. 

3. Evaluation of distribution ne- 
cessity for the particular trading area 
covered by marginal account. 

4. Continued cooperation by cus- 
tomer in supplying necessary finan- 
cial data when called upon. 

5. Definite agreement providing 
for absorption by customer of initial 
investment. 

6. Limited credit extension based 
on sales volume and if new account, 
this will have to be more or less esti- 
mated until sufficient time has 
elapsed in order to determine such 
credit limit. 

7. Company policy. 

8. Accounting and financing ex- 
perience, plus sales vision of credit 
manager. 

Perhaps, ultimately these border 
accounts will call for another type of 
executive, combining expert financial 
and accounting experience, with a 
broad sales viewpoint. Such a depart- 
ment perhaps will come under the di- 
recting head of the treasurer and be 
managed by a Creprt Sales Manager. 
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Credit and Sales cooperation is 

one of organization. It is a mat- 

ter of following through on the 
policies of your management and of 
producing profits for your stockhold- 
ers. Your business and my business 
was organized for one purpose—that 
of producing profits. Without profit 
your organization and mine would 
not continue over a very long period 
of time. Unless every department 
and every man in our organizations 
work closely together, our depart- 
ments and our employees are not 
functioning properly. 

Many times in thinking of coop- 
eration between these two Depart- 
ments we think only of the data which 
we furnish the salesmen in our rou- 
tine way and the information which 
our salesmen give us. We send them 
statements, copies of remittances, 
copies of collection letters and other 
information and believe that we are 
doing our part, leaving the rest of it 
up to the salesmen. On the other 
hand, our salesmen, in their routine 
way inform us of collections which 
they make and in many instances fill 
out certain general information blanks 
pertaining to their observations of the 
activities of their customers and their 
financial set-ups. 


Acs most important reason for 
u 


Confidence Should Be Reciprocal 


OO many times credit men are 

prone to make decisions from 
agency reports, bank reports, and 
other data which they collect; and 
having once established a decision feel 
that any effort on the part of the 
salesman or Sales Manager to change 
that decision is a direct encroachment 
on the credit man’s responsibility. 
Let’s not forget that each salesman 
has been taken into our organization 
because our management believes in 
him and believes that he can do the 
kind of a job which should be done 
for the best interests of our com- 
pany. These are the reasons why 
you probably were made Credit Man- 
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Credit - Sales Cooperation 


Inter-Department Confidence Necessary 


By H. W. MILETTE 


General Credit Manager, Nyal 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


ager of your organization, therefore, 
you should have confidence in his re- 
ports and in his sincerity to operate 
successfully in his territory. 

Why shouldn’t you trust him and 
have confidence in him? On the 
other hand, why shouldn’t he bear 
the same attitude toward you and 





your department? After all, he and 
you are only integral parts of your 
organization. 

It is, therefore, important that con- 
fidence in each other be maintained 


at all times. This can be done 
through thorough and complete dis- 
cussions of credit situations between 
you and your Sales Manager. When 
you take an arbitrary stand in credit 
without consideration of the Sales 
Department information, it-is only 
natural that your Sales Manager 
should also take that same attitude 
toward you and your department’s 
activities. I wish to relate an experi- 
ence I had only a week ago. 


Baie ees aes: hee ae 


On the first of May I became Gen- 
eral Credit Manager for one of the 
largest and oldest drug companies in 
the country—this, in addition to my 
work as General Credit Manager for 
the Nyal Company. In this large 
organization we have a General Sales 
Manager and five divisional sales 
managers, each handling a separate 
division of the business. One of these 
sales manager’s first contact with me 
was when he came to my office with 
a large order for the manufacture of 
pills. He placed the order on my 
desk and asked, “How about this 
fellow?” After looking over the 
credit data which I had gathered 
from the usual sources, as well as 
from the salesman, I said: “Here is 
all the information, Harry, and it 
doesn’t look too good to me,” and I 
smiled when I made that statement. 
His reply was, “O. K., then, if you 
say it is no good that’s the way it 
stands.” I said, “I didn’t say that, 
Harry, and I will never say it to you, 
here is all the data, you take it back 
to your office, read it over and if 
you think this firm is good for the 
amount involved let me know and we 
will discuss it together.” 


Sales View of Credit 


HE left my office with my credit 

file and I didn’t hear any more 
from him until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon when in the inter-office 
mail came a copy of a letter which 
Harry had written the customer ask- 
ing that he pay in advance. If he 
had felt that my recommendation was 
wrong, he and I would have talked it 
over. I realize that I cannot be right 
one hundred per cent of the time, 
neither can you, neither can your 
Sales Manager or salesmen; but you 
can establish confidence in your Sales 
Manager and salesmen and every 
time you have a subject to discuss, 
it is going to be discussed openly and 
fairly. Your Sales Manager should 
expect you to be open minded and 
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reasonable and you should expect him 
to have the same attitude. 

One of the problems we frequently 
hear discussed is whether you should 
not allow your salesmen to collect 
money or should expect them to do 
so. There is quite a differing of opin- 
ion on that phase of credit and sales 
cooperation. I maintain that whether 
you have one man in the field, 100 
men, or 1,000 men, the personal con- 
tacts of those men are worth more 
than all the letters you can write. 
I do believe it is the salesman’s job 
to get business. That is primarily 
what he is hired for, but, if there is 
any one little thing which is going to 
stop the shipment of that order, then 
that salesman should adjust it right 
then and there—not send in the order 
and let you write him a letter or let 
someone else clear up a situation 
which he could have done in a very 
few minutes. 

So I take the stand that salesmen 
should make collections whenever the 
failure to make that collection may 
hold up shipment of orders. If a sales- 
man contacts a customer and fails to 
adjust an account, fails to do any- 
thing about it, the holding of that 
order is definitely a responsibility of 
the Sales Department. 

Please don’t get the idea that I 
believe you should leave all of your 
collections to the salesmen. No, you 
shouldn’t. You should do your ut- 
most to effect friendly settlement of 
accounts, at the same time building 
good will. Here and there you will 
find an account which cannot be 
handled by mail, Your only possi- 
bility of shipping that type of cus- 
tomer is through the ability of your 
salesman to make collections and to 
make regular contacts. Many cus- 
tomers prefer to pay salesmen and if 
the salesman fails to make regular 
contacts you cannot hope to make col- 
lection by mail without harming the 
good will of that customer. That is 
the way he does business, that is the 
way he will always do it, all the let- 
ters you write will not change him. 
Why should you or any company ex- 
pect to change the habits of your cus- 
tomers? Why should you not do 
business their way, if their way is 
reasonably satisfactory and profitable 
to your company? 


Pass Along Information 


HERE is considerable informa- 
tion which you can give your 
Sales Managers, information that he 
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wants, and information that he needs 
in the successful operation of his de- 
partment. At the end of each month 
you should furnish him with a list- 
ing of all holding orders in each sales 
territory. Your Sales Manager 
should want to know whether his 
men are getting their orders shipped. 
If too many are not being shipped 
he will want to know the reasons. 
Having this information, he can im- 
mediately contact his men and in- 
struct them accordingly. 

Your Sales Manager should also 
be interested in the actual losses in 
each salesman’s territory monthly. 
You should give the Sales Manager 
the percentage of loss against volume 
and if you show him the cost of those 
losses, in sales volume, it will be quite 
surprising to him in many instances 
to find that while a salesman has a 
fair volume of business, a goodly 


How Many Have 
You Read? — 


Turn to page 50 and check 
over the annual index of arti- 


cles appearing during the past 
12 months in Credit and Finan- 
cial Management. You will 
find such instructive material 
on Credit in no other publica- 
tion. 





portion of that was necessary to cover 
the losses in his territory. In other 
words every $100 in credit losses 
represents a 5% sales volume of 
$2000. You should furnish an anal- 
ysis of the accounts to your Sales 
Manager. He realizes that if there 
are a large number of delinquent ac- 
counts in any sales territory, the vol- 
ume in that territory must be more 
or less curtailed until those delin- 
quents are cleared up. 

Unless an emergency credit situa- 
tion develops, you should cooperate 
with your salesman in giving him 
thirty days’ advance warning of the 
time you intend to send your final 
collection letter. This will give your 
salesman an opportunity to tell you 
when he is going to make a call and 
whether or not he can and will col- 
lect. You can then gauge your col- 
lection activities according to the time 





of his visit. If your salesmen send 
in route lists they should be turned 
over to you. Those route lists will 
probably tell you two weeks in ad- 
vance the accounts that are going to 
be called on. That will help you and 
it will help the salesman because you 
won't threaten to sue a man or take 
legal action just before your sales- 
man goes in. 


Credit in House Journal 


| PRESUME most of the larger or- 

ganizations have a house journal. 
Our Sales Department has something 
to say on credit and collections in 
every journal that is issued—helpful 
suggestions pertaining to credits and 
collections. 

Going back to the little talk I had 
with “Harry.” He had gone to con- 
siderable trouble and expense in sub- 
mitting bids for that order of pills. 
Aside from the cost of figuring the 
price there were numerous contacts 
between the salesman and the cus- 
tomer. I suggested that there would 
be considerable saving of time and 
money in first getting credit approval, 
and our Credit Department has a 
large file of prospects on whom credit 
has already been approved. Not only 
is there a saving of salesman’s time 
but when an order is taken on these 
approved prospects it is shipped im- 
mediately and there is no delay for 
credit information. You should at- 
tend all sales meetings you can, in 
those contacts get closer to your 
salesmen and they can understand 
just what kind of a credit man you 
are. 

There are many other things to be 
talked about in a subject of this kind 
but I just want to leave you with 
what I feel is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of your job. When you 
go to your Sales Manager’s office, 
whether it is a credit situation which 
is going to be most difficult to dis- 
cuss or whether it is a question of 
cooperation, whatever it is, go in that 
office with a smile every time. When 
you go in that way you are in a better 
position to discuss fairly and frankly 
and your response will be in propor- 
tion to the situation which is at hand. 
If you go in with a chip on your 
shoulder you may know in advance 
just what you are going to run into. 

Cooperation is based on friendship 
and confidence and is an important 


.factor in the successful operation of 


your company and in the production 
of profits for your stockholders. 
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Credit Man as Ne.1 Salesman 


He Has Countless Opportunities for Department Cooperation 


frequently made that the Credit 

Manager, if he is functioning 

properly, is the best salesman the 
average business establishment may 
have on its staff. I am quite sure 
anyone conversant with the facts will 
agree that this statement is correct 
and rather easily proved. 

The Credit Man has his first op- 
portunity to display the selling ability 
that he possesses in his contact with 
the various employees in his own 
home. This is especially true with 
respect to the Sales Manager and the 
various salesmen. His success there 
assures him of their confidence in his 
judgment which will make certain 
their support, especially when it is 
necessary to refuse credit to a cus- 
tomer or prospect who is an undesir- 
able credit risk. 

Cooperation of all Departments is 
absolutely essential, but in my opin- 
ion this is especially emphasized with 
respect to the Sales and Credit De- 
partment. I would like to dwell 
briefly on the qualifications the av- 
erage Credit Man must have in order 
to fill his position in a satisfactory 
manner, because this has, I am sure, 
a very vital bearing on his Sales pos- 
sibilities, 

We will all agree that in the first 
instance he must have a good work- 
ing knowledge of accounting and 
finance. By keeping up to date on 
these essentials he can not only be in 
a position to analyze his customer’s 
financial statements but also make 
worth while suggestions on any prob- 
lem that might arise in that connec- 
tion. He must be tactful and diplo- 
matic and have a pleasing personality. 
Being so equipped, he can handle the 
many demands that. are made with 
respect to terms and the amount of 


A I sincerely believe the statement 
w 


_ Credit to be extended; if the same 


concessions were asked with respect 
to price, they would be refused with- 
out question. ; 
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It, therefore, devolves upon the 
Credit Manager to seek to satisfy 
the customer and at the same time 
place all customers on the same basis, 
or nearly so, in this respect. He must 
also observe due caution so that his 
Credit losses will not place his own 
firm in an embarrassing position. 


Must Guard Profits 


A GREAT deal of importance is at- 

tached to the ratio between Sales 
and Credit Losses, particularly in 
times of financial distress. Unfortu- 
nately no arbitrary ratios can be fixed 
for various industries which can be 
called ideal. The ratio varies with 
different companies, even in the same 
industry, because of size, location, 
personnel, and policy. 

Good loss ratios for many busi- 
nesses have been expressed in frac- 
tions of 1%, but just what fraction, 
it is impossible to say. Very low ra- 
tios, however, may indicate an arbi- 
trary Credit Policy which is usually 
expensive from the standpoint of lost 
Sales. The only apparent solution is 
reasonable caution in opening the ac- 
count and diplomatic but persistent 
follow-up. 

The Credit Manager should be, 
generally speaking, a good Salesman 
on a new account. When the pros- 
pective customer is contacted to open 
an account, the attitude of the Credit 
Manager has much to do with the fu- 
ture buying policy of the customer. 
Here is presented his opportunity to 
help sell his house, and, in fact, his 
Department to that prospect. His 
tactful and diplomatic approach for 
information as to the financial respon- 
sibility of the prospect will do much 
to give assurance of future pleasant 
business relations. The understand- 
ing arrrived at during this first visit 
as to terms, amount of Credit to be 
extended, etc., offers the Credit Man 


the opportunity to impress favorably 
the prospective customer. 


Service as a Business Builder 


E can go far back in American 
business history and discover 
that due to wise Credit control and 
counsel many small houses have be- 
come the fine business institutions 
that appear all over this country to- 
day. This type of growth, in a com- 
petitive industry as opposed to a 
monopolistic industry, is often large- 
ly the result of rendering wise and 
efficient service in many ways. The 
Credit Department should definitely 
take part in the service angle. It is 
my firm belief that there are many 
more ways to render such service to- 
day than there ever has been. 

The Credit Manager who deserves 
the name must be equipped by educa- 
tion and experience to function in 
many capacities. Certainly his knowl- 
edge of accounting and finance is es- 
sential. He can be of invaluable as- 
sistance to his customer with that 
knowledge. Many of those he con- 
tacts, having risen from the ranks of 
salesmen or operators, have had little 
opportunity to give time to the other 
essentials of business. For this rea- 
son it is unfortunate that often the 
average small business man’s balance 
sheet or Profit & Loss Statement 
means very little to him. About all 
he looks for is black or red. Such a 
man, if he is at all progressive, is only 
too happy to have someone on whose 
judgment he can rely, interpret his 
figures for him in terms of his own 
business. Often a suggested change 
of method or system will make figures 
more meaningful to him. 

If a Credit Manager has the quali- 
ties and can render the services men- 
tioned, it is small wonder that he can 
be rightly termed the best Salesman 
in his house. That, however, is still 
the lesser part of his job. Normally 
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he is employed and compensated on 
the basis of his record as a Credit 
Manager. He must maintain a rea- 
sonable loss record, and one that is in 
line with his industry as a whole. 
Unusually low credit losses are not 
the test. That record is only worth- 
while if the sales record is also good. 
Therefore, the opinion of the Sales 
Department as to his fitness is of 
real value. But a good sales record 
and a good loss record are not enough. 


Turnover as a Factor 


FR EASONABLY rapid turnover of 
business is essential. That means 
a fairly rapid collection rate. The 
money in his accounts receivable must 
be consistently available for current 
payables and if he fails to accom- 
plish that end then indeed he would 
fail as a Credit Man and his sales 
effort would be of no value. His 
house would be placed in the posi- 
tion of a bank. Such a position, of 


course, requires a fat pocketbook, and 
even then is not a good position, as 
it involves only one branch of the 
banking business. It is doubtful 
whether any modern bank could stay 
solvent on loans as the only means of 
income, and it certainly could not stay 
liquid. It is hard to visualize anyone 
successfully combining banking and 
merchandise jobbing unless he has an 
abundance of unproductive working 
capital. 

In order, then, to accomplish his 
objectives, good sales volume, rea- 
sonable losses, and capital turnover, 
this ideal Credit Man must have some 
accepted characteristics. He must be 
a good judge of men, as in all cases 
he determines the line of credit to be 
offered primarily on the character of 
the customer. It is needless to em- 
phasize here that he must be tactful 
and diplomatic in his contacts with 
his customers, and have a good gen- 
eral knowledge of the products his 


house markets as well as those of his 
customer. 

I believe this summary of what con- 
stitutes an ideal credit man likewise 
proves the point that, having these 
qualities, he must of necesssity do a 
selling job, even unconsciously. After 
all, in a highly competitive market, 
creating a desire to buy from you or 
better still from your house, is noth- 
ing more or less than the best type 
of selling. I claim that the credit 
man has an unusual opportunity. In 
offering a reasonable amount of 
credit, teaching the customer the value 
of prompt payments, and acting as a 
guide in accounting and financial mat- 
ters, he is brought in closer contact 
with the customer than any other 
salesman. It is only natural that the 
customer would want to continue to 
enjoy all the benefits, present and fu- 
ture, of such a relationship and would 
feel that he could only do so by pur- 
chasing from that source.” 


American Industry Shows Output Gains 





That the physical output of 
= American manufacturing indus- 
lu tries has increased at a faster rate 
during the twentieth century than 

has hitherto been believed, is one of 
the significant findings in Solomon 
Fabricant’s The Output of Manufac- 
turing Industries, 1899-1937, which 
has just been published by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
Mr. Fabricant’s new index, upon 
which he has been at work for sev- 
eral years, shows that during the 
38-year period between 1899 and 
1937 manufacturing output in this 
country increased by 276 percent. 
This means that, on the average, 
counting in good years and bad, man- 
ufacturers have increased their phy- 
sical output at the rate of 3.5 percent. 
In maintaining this rate of increase, 
the aggregate physical output of 
manufacturing industries rose more 
rapidly than the total national prod- 
uct—which includes, besides fabri- 
cated goods, unprocessed foods and 
fuels, services and new construction. 
The significance of the new index 
‘of production becomes more apparent 
if the gain in output is compared with 
the increase in the country’s popula- 
' tion. Between 1899 and 1937, the 
population of the country increased 
from 75,000,000 to 129,000,000, or 73 
percent. Since manufacturing output 
tereased by 276 percent during these 
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same years, Mr. Fabricant calculates 
that there was an increase of approx- 
imately 120 percent in the manufac- 
tured goods available per capita. Be- 
cause this figure makes no allowance 
for changes in the quality of the prod- 
ucts, which have undoubtedly im- 
proved on the average, the rise of 
120 percent understates rather than 
overstates the per capita gain in fac- 
tory-made goods. 

In the 38 years from 1899 to 1937 
factory output changed not only in 
volume but also in composition. Be- 
tween the two years the forest prod- 
ucts group ceased to be the largest 
contributor to the nation’s manufac- 
tured goods: in 1899 it accounted for 
16 percent of the flow of products 
from American factories, but in 1937 
for only 4 percent. Textiles also de- 
clined in relative importance. Chemi- 
cal products increased their share of 
the aggregate, as did transportation 
equipment and printing and publish- 
ing enterprises. In absolute terms, 
Mr. Fabricant records “very large 
increases, from 1899 to 1937, in the 
physical output of transportation 
equipment, petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, chemical products, paper prod- 
ucts, and products of the printing and 
publishing industries. The physical 
output of each of the first two groups 
was more than 12 times as large in 
1937 as it had been in 1899. Chemical 


products, paper products, and print- 
ing and publishing grew 6- or 7-fold 
during the 38 years under review. In 
contrast, the physical output of the 
forest products group actually de- 
clined by 7 percent, while leather 
products rose only 69 percent, less 
rapidly than population, which in- 
creased by 73 percent.” 

Even more marked was the diver- 
gence in the growth of individual in- 
dustries. An outstanding illustration 
of disparity in trends is to be found 
in the transportation equipment 
group. Although this group as a 
whole made enormous gains, most in- 
dustries manufacturing transportation 
equipment lost ground. The notable 
exception was, of course, the auto- 
mobile industry, whose output in 1937 
was 1,800 times greater than that of 
1899—sufficiently greater, indeed, to 
overbalance the losses in such indus- 
tries as carriages and wagons, rail- 
road equipment and shipbuilding. 

Concerned primarily with long- 
term rather than cyclical changes, the 
author devotes considerable attention 
to the most recent period, 1929-37. 
In these troubled years, he finds, the 
output of manufacturing continued to 
rise, but at a much slower rate than 
in the three decades preceding. The 


_ increase in total factory output was 


3 percent in 1929-37, whereas the 
gain in population was 6 percent. 
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Census Report on 


Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale sales in 1939 amounted 
a $55,112,468,000, an increase 
ww of 29 per cent over the corres- 
ponding total for 1935, but less 
than 1929 by 18 per cent, it was an- 
nounced today by William L. Austin, 
Director of the Census, in a prelimi- 
nary release of tentative totals pend- 
ing completion of final detailed re- 
ports by States, counties, and cities. 
Sales totaled $42,802,913,000 in 1935 
and $66,983,024,000 in 1929. 

The 1939 sales were reported by 
201,781 establishments, 14 per cent 
more than the 176,756 in 1935 and 
20 per cent above the 168,820 estab- 
lishments in 1929. Average annual 
sales per establishment amounted to 
$273,000 in 1939 compared with 
$242,000 in 1935 and $397,000 in 
1929. 


Personnel and Pay Roll 


"POTAL personnel consisted of 

135,137 active proprietors and 
firm members of unincorporated busi- 
nesses and 1,559,586 employees. It 
is interesting to note that in the ten- 
year period 1929 to 1939 total per- 
sonnel of wholesale establishments in- 
creased 5.8 per cent, while from 1930 
te 1940 population gained slightly 
more, 7.2 per cent. 


| 
The number of proprietors is some- 


what larger than in previous censuses, 
due in part to the fact that opera- 
tors of commission bulk stations in 
the petroleum business were included 
in this classification in 1939 but not 
in previous censuses. Subtracting the 
17,441 of this type in 1939, a gain 
of 21 per cent is noted over 1935 and 
30 per cent over 1929 while, as stated 
above, corresponding increases in es- 
tablishments were 14 and 20 per cent, 
respectively. 

The 1,559,586 employees received 
in salaries and wages during the year 
$2,616,684,000, an average of $1,678 
per employee. Average earnings per 
employee amounted to $1,604 in 1935 
and $1,961 in 1929. Pay roll, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of net sales, 
rose from 4.42 in 1929 to 4.72 in 
1935 and 4.75 in 1939, 


Operating Expenses 


O PERATING expenses (including 
pay roll) of wholesale establish- 


ments amounted to $5,508,378,000 in 
1939, or 10.0 per cent of net sales, 
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Expressed as a percentage of net 
sales, they rose from 9.0 in 1929 to 
9.7 in 1935 and 10.0 in 1939. In- 
creases in total expenses were due in 
part to larger pay roll as noted above. 

Compared with retail, as announced 
on December 17, wholesale sales are 
in excess of the total retail business 
by approximately $13,000,000,000. 
This difference is due to several fac- 
tors. In addition to selling to re- 
tailers, many wholesale establish- 
ments conduct an export business and 
it is the practice of some classes of 
wholesalers, notably agents and 
brokers, to sell to other wholesalers. 
Also, many sell raw materials and 
capital goods to industrial, commer- 
cial, institutional, and professional 
users; goods that normally do not 
move through retail channels. 

Wholesale trade, as defined for 
Census purposes, is somewhat broad- 
er than the usual conception as it in- 
cludes manufacturer-owned sales out- 
lets, petroleum bulk stations, agents, 
brokers, and assemblers of farm prod- 
ucts, in addition to the more conven- 
tional types. The field has been 
divided, for purposes of presenting 
the data, into six major groups based 
upon the type of operation or nature 
cf the functions performed as follows : 
(1) service and_ limited-function 
wholesalers ; (2) manufacturers’ sales 
branches, carrying stocks; (3) manu- 
facturers’ sales offices, which are sep- 
arate places of business apart from 
plants, not carrying stocks; (4) pe- 
troleum bulk stations and terminals ; 
(5) agents and brokers; and (6) as- 
semblers af farm products. Some of 
these type groups are further sub- 
divided in the accompanying tables. 

Service and limited-function whole- 
salers of the more conventional type 
accounted for 42.8 per cent of total 
wholesale sales in 1939 and 42.9 per 
cent in 1935. Manufacturers’ sales 
branches and offices combined con- 
tributed 24.5 per cent in 1939 and 
24.2 per cent in 1935; agents and 
brokers decreased from 20.8 per cent 
in 1935 to 20.3 per cent in 1939. Pe- 
troleum bulk stations and terminals 
increased from 6.3 to 6.8 per cent of 
the total, while assemblers decreased 
from 5.8 to 5.6 per cent. 


Kinds of Business 


[NX addition to classification accord- 

ing to functional type, each whole- 
sale establishment is classified by 
kind of business on the basis of trade 
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designation or chief line of merchan- 
dise sold. All wholesale establish- 
ments are grouped into 28 major 
kinds of business, conforming as 
nearly as possible to trade classifica- 
tions. These 28 major trade groups 
are further subdivided into 170 de- 
tailed kinds of business. Kind-of- 
business information, 1939, is shown 
in considerable detail in the first of 
the accompanying tables, while the 
second presents summary compari- 
sons, 1939 and 1935, of service and 
limited-function wholesalers by kinds 
of business. 

Gains are noted in the compara- 
tive table for nearly every trade over 
1935, the largest increases in sales 
occurring in beer and liquors, rela- 
tively new trades, and metals, lum- 
ber, building materials, plumbing and 
heating goods, waste materials 
chiefly iron and steel scrap), and ma- 
chinery—industrial or heavy goods 
trades, Larger than average gains are 
also noted in jewelry, coal, electrical 
goods, and hardware. 

To facilitate comparisons, every 
effort has been made to keep the clas- 
sifications comparable with previous 
censuses. It should be noted in evalu- 
ating changes and drawing conclu- 
sions, however, that an establishment 
is Classified in each census according 
to its major kind of business; hence 
a change in sales emphasis of an es- 
tablishment handling two or more 
major lines in approximately equal 
proportions, such as confectionery 
and tobacco, drugs and liquor, hard- 
ware and plumbing supplies, farm 
products and farm supplies, beer and 
soft drinks, hardware and machinery, 
etc., may shift the establishment’s en- 
tire business from one classification 
to another. Also, comparisons with 
1935 may be affected by incomplete 
coverage for that year, as the 1935 
census was on a voluntary basis and 
in some localities reports were not 
received for all places of business. 


Scope of the Census 


HE scope of the 1939 Census is 

substantially the same as in 1935, 
a minor change being the addition in 
1939 of establishments engaged pri- 
marily in coffee roasting and spice 
grinding and selling the product to 
distributors and dealers. When com- 
paring with 1929 reports, it should 
be remembered that chain store ware- 
houses are not included as whole- 
sale establishments in 1935 or 1939 


figures. On the other hand, cream 
stations engaged primarily in buying 
cream and produce, omitted for the 
most part in 1929, are included in 
1935 and 1939. 

The facts for 1939 were obtained 
in 1940 by a complete field canvass of 
wholesale establishments throughout 
the United States, conducted under 
the supervision of the regular field 
organization of the Bureau of the 
Census. The period covered is the 
calendar year 1939, or in some cases 
the fiscal year ended nearest Decem- 
ber 31, 1939. Comparisons are with 
similar censuses for 1929 and 1935. 

This report is a preliminary sum- 
mary of the State series of Whole- 
sale Census reports presenting basic 
facts as to number of establishments, 
sales, personnel, pay roll, and inven- 
tories of wholesalers by types of op- 
eration and by kinds of business. 
Many State reports have been issued 
—others will follow as rapidly as they 
can be prepared and printed. 

A summary for the United States 
will be issued in final form and in 
more detail after all State reports 
have been completed. 

Additional information on whole- 
sale trade by cities, States, and geo- 
graphic divisions will be presented in 
special reports and in the Wholesale 
Census volume of the Sixteenth 
Census of the United States, which 
will follow after these series of re- 
ports are completed. 


Trade and Subject Reports 


N addition to the Wholesale Cen- 

sus reports referred to above, 
there will be a series of trade studies 
bringing together pertinent available 
census data for each of the principal 
trades or kinds of business (such as 
automotive, beer, liquor, drugs, elec- 
trical goods, groceries, hardware, 
etc.) and a series of subject reports 
and special studies presenting cash 
and credit business of wholesalers, 
employment and pay roll in wholesale 
trade, operating expenses of whole- 
salers, cooperative marketing, re- 
tailer-cooperatives and voluntary 
groups, etc. A special study will 
also be made of sales of whoesale es- 
tablishments by commodities or lines. 
of merchandise. 

The current Census of Business. 
covers retail trade, wholesale trade, 


. the distribution of manufacturers” 


sales through the primary channels of 
distribution, service establishments, 
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laundries, cleaning and dyeing plants, 
sales finance companies, the construc- 
tion industry, hotels and tourist 
courts and tourist camps, and motion- 
picture theaters and other places of 
amusement. Reports are being pub- 
lished for each of these fields of busi- 
ness. 

The Census of Business is con- 
ducted under the supervision of 
Fred A. Gosnell, Chief Statistician 
for Business. Wholesale reports are 
prepared by John Albright, in charge 
of the Wholesale Census, assisted by 
William P. McInerny. 


The Right Idea 
HE New York Stock Exchange 
recently asked employees of bro- 

kerage houses to submit to an exam- 

ination to determine how well they 
knew their jobs. One question was 
as follows (according to the Wm. 

Feather Magazine) : 

“Mrs. Smith, who has a letter of 
introduction from a very good friend 
of yours . . . gives your firm a check 
for $100,000 and asks you to advise 
her as to how she should invest her 
money. The letter of introduction 
states that Mrs. Smith is a widow, but 
gives no other information. What do 
you consider the ten most important 
questions you should ask her in order 
to obtain sufficient background to ad- 
vise her ?” 

One customer’s man _ responded 
“Why ask the widow ten questions 
when one will do? Why not simply 
say, ‘What are you doing for dinner 
tonight ?’”—The Open Book. 


Wage Earners and 
Loan Sharks 


HE loan shark thrives best where 

there is no law to curb him or 
where the law is not vigorously en- 
forced, says the leading article in The 
Monthly Labor Review. A _ study 
made for the International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials 
showed that in 12 States which had 
ro special small-loan laws _ the 
amounts owed to loan sharks at the 
end of 1939 averaged $6.98 per capita 
of population. In 10 jurisdictions 
with partially effective small-loan 
laws the average was $2.57. In 27 
States with effective laws vigorously 
enforced, however, the average per 
capita amount owed to loan sharks 
was only 19 cents. Rates of interest 
charged have been found to run as 
high as 1,350 percent per year. 
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Yes— but only because 
of One Man... 


You couldn’t see O. L. & T.—Owners’, Land- 
lords’ and Tenants’ Insurance. Let the people 
who come on your property look out for them- 
selves, you said. But your insurance agent finally 
convinced you you needed it badly. 


And you did, too! You’ve thanked this man 
many times over for his persistence, and for the 
prompt and equitable way in which the U. S.F. 
& G. settled the claim for you. 

oe +23 

Your U.S. F. & G. Agent is one of 9,000 
located throughout the country. He’s in touch 
with countless business and personal insurance 
problems. It’s his job to help you. Look him up 
in the phone book, and give him a call, today. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer” 


U.S.F.4G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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(Cont'd from P. 19) gained 78,907 in 
number since 1929 and 28,788 since 
1935. They are $685,089,000 below 
their dollar volume of 1929, but $1,- 
789,907,000 or 21 percent above 1935, 
In the ten years during which their 
dollar volume dropped 6 percent, re- 
tail food prices dropped more than 25 
percent according to the price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
part of the increase in food stores re- 
sults from reclassification of general 
stores (with food), many of which 
are predominantly food stores. While 
there has been little change in the 
number of grocery stores since 1929, 
combination stores (groceries with 
fresh meats) have increased 71,391 
or 62 percent in number and meat 
markets have dropped 15 percent; in 
sales, however, combination stores 
have increased in the ten years by 41 
percent while grocery stores have 
lost 35 percent and meat markets 
have lost 44 percent. In this classifi- 
cation are included most of the so- 
called supermarkets (large self-serv- 
ice food stores), whose exceptional 
growth will be the subject of a spe- 
cial Retail Census report. Dairy 
products stores and milk dealers con- 
stitute the only other food-store classi- 
fication in which sales in 1939 equaled 
or exceeded dollar sales of 1929. 

Stores which conform to the cen- 
sus definition of General Stores, sell- 
ing general merchandise and food, in 
which food constitues a substantial 
proportion of total sales, declined 62 
percent in number and 68 percent in 
sales since 1929, dropping from 104,- 
089 in 1929 and 66,701 in 1935 to 39,- 
688 in 1939. Sales in this kind of 
store in the three years were $2,570,- 
744,000, $1,110,403,000 and $810,- 
342,000, respectively. It is impossi- 
ble to determine how many such 
stores included in previous censuses 
have become food stores, but all such 
stores must report at least two-thirds 
of their business in food lines to be 
classified as food stores. 


Variety Stores Increase 


N the general merchandise group, 

variety stores have increased 44 
percent in number and 25 percent in 
sales since 1935 and are 8 percent 
- ahead of 1929. Department stores 
gained 20 percent in sales since 1935, 
and are only 9 percent below their 
dollar sales of 1929. Smaller stores 
of somewhat similar character, classi- 
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1939 Retail Census. Figures 


fied as dry goods and general mer- 
chandise stores, have lost 24 percent 
in number and 39 percent in sales 
since 1929, although they are 37 per- 
cent ahead of 1935 in sales. The gen- 
eral merchandise group as a whole is 
23 percent ahead of 1935 in sales but 
12 percent below the dollar vol- 
ume reached in 1929. 

The apparel group, with a gain of 
11 percent in the number of stores, 
increased its sales 23 percent since 
1935 but is 23 percent below its dol- 
lar volume of 1929. Sales in shoe 
stores increased 21 percent since 
1935 but are 24 percent below the 
1929 total. 

The furniture - household - radio 
group increased its sales 34 percent 
since 1935, but is still 37 percent un- 
der the dollar volume of 1929. The 
latter is affected by the general lower- 
ing of furniture, radio and household 
appliance prices during the last ten 
years, although the number of furni- 
ture stores is 21 percent less than in 
1929. 

The automotive group — vehicle 
dealers and auto supply stores—in- 
creased 19 percent in number and 31 
percent in sales since 1935. The 
group is 21 percent below its record 
volume of 1929. 

There has been a continued in- 
crease in filling stations and their 
sales in all parts of the country. In 
number they increased from 121,513 
in 1929 and 197,568 in 1935 to 241,- 
856 in 1939; in the same years their 
sales were $1,787,423,000, $1,967,- 
714,000, and $2,822,481,000, respec- 
tively. There are twice as many sta- 
tions as in 1929 to do 58 percent 
more business, and the gain in sales 
since 1935 is 43 percent. 


Building Group Gains 


(THE lumber-building group gained 
59 percent in sales since 1935 
but is still 33 percent below its dol- 
lar volume of 1929. The hardware 
group reports 28 percent higher sales 
than in 1935, but 20 percent below 
1929. This group includes hardware 
stores and hardware-tractor-farm im- 
plement dealers, and the number of 
stores has increased 3,012 or 8 per- 
cent since 1935. 
Eating places, with a gain of 11 per- 
cent in number, increased their busi- 


ness 28 percent since 1935. The num- - 


ber of drinking places, many of which 
also serve meals, increased 38 per- 
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cent since 1935, and their sales in- 
creased $661,061,000, or 91 percent. 
The combined sales of eating and 
drinking places totaled $3,520,985,- 
000 in 1939 in comparison with $2,- 
124,890,000 for eating places in 1929 
when liquor sales were prohibited. 
Packaged liquor stores add another 
$586,293,000, up 79 percent since 
1935. 

Drug stores, with little change in 
number, are 27 percent ahead of 1935 
in sales but 8 percent below their 
1929 record. Cigar stores and stands 
have decreased 44 percent in number 
and 49 percent in sales since 1929, 
while news dealers’ sales decreased 
52 percent. The combined sales of 
drug stores, cigar stores and news 
dealers, which in 1939 totaled $1,- 
842,659,000, are 25 percent higher 
than in 1935 but 18 percent below the 
record of 1929. 

Fuel, ice and fuel-oil dealers have 
increased 18 percent in number and 
18 percent in sales since 1935, and 
their dollar volume equalled 1929. 
Feed, farm and garden supply stores 
gained 30 percent in sales since 1935, 
but are 30 percent below their 1929 
record sales. Jewelry stores sales are 
54 percent higher than in 1935 but 
still 33 percent under the dollar vol- 
ume reached in 1929. Florists -in- 
creased their sales 51 percent over 
1935 but are 16 percent under 1929, 
with a gain in stores in the ten years 
of 6,727, or 72 percent. 

The facts on which these compari- 
sons are based are shown in greater 
detail in an attached table, which 
compares stores and sales for the 
three census years by kinds of busi- 
ness. While the ratios used above are 
averages for the United States, there 
are significant variations in different 
parts of the country which are readily 
determined by an analysis of the in- 
dividual State reports. 


Geographic Divisions 


BY geographic divisions, the South 
Atlantic States lead the country 
with an increase in sales since 1929 
so substantial as to offset entirely the 
ten-year difference in the general 
level of consumer goods prices and 
to show an increase in dollar sales 
of approximately 6 percent. The 
Pacific division follows closely with 
sales less than 1 percent below the 
1929 record. 
Nevada and Florida lead the coun- 
try in the rate of sales increase since 
1929, with gains of 27 percent and 
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24 percent, respectively, followed 
closely by the District of Columbia 
with 21 percent. Other States ahead 
of 1929 in dollar sales are South 
Carolina (+12 percent), Delaware 
(+8 percent), New Mexico (+8 
percent), Idaho (+6 percent), Vir- 
ginia (+6 percent), Louisiana (+4 
percent), New Hampshire (-+-2 per- 
cent), Maryland (+1 percent) and 
California (-++1 percent). 

In ratio of increase since 1935, 
seven States report gains in excess 
of 40 percent and ten States have 
increased their sales 34 to 40 percent. 


Scope of the Census 


THIS report is a preliminary sum- 
mary of the State series of re- 
tail reports, which present basic facts 
as to stores, sales, proprietors, em- 
ployees, pay roll and inventory of re- 
tailers by kinds of business, for coun- 
ties and incorporated places of more 
than 2,500 population, with separate 
tables for cities of more than 10,000 
population. Many State reports have 
been published ; others are completed 
and in process of publication ; the re- 
mainder are being released in pre- 
liminary form without county data, 
to be followed by detailed reports as 
quickly as possible. 
The facts were obtained in 1940 by 
a complete field canvass of retail 
stores throughout the United States, 
conducted under the supervision of 
the regular field organization of the 


Bureau of the Census. The period | 


covered is the calendar year 1939, or 
in some cases the fiscal year ended 
nearest December 31, 1939. Com- 
parisons are with similar censuses for 
1929 and 1935. 

Much additional information about 
retail trade in each State will be pre- 
sented in the Retail Census volumes 
of the Sixteenth Census of the United 
States which will follow after the 
State and city reports are completed. 

In addition to the Retail Census 
volumes referred to above, there will 
be a series of trade reports bringing 
together pertinent available Census 
data for each of the principal trades 
or kinds of retail business (such as 
food retailing, automobile retailing 
and financing, gasoline and oil dis- 
tribution, hardware stores, apparel 
stores, drug stores, etc.), and a series 
of subject reports to include retail 
credit and receivables, retail chains, 
sales by commodities, and other sub- 


jects covering more than a single | 


trade. 
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Printer Saves 38.87% 


on Cost of Compensation 


Insurance == 


When a company with a million-dollar pay- 
roll has a high accident experience debit, 
it pays a stiff penalty in the cost of com- 
pensation insurance. 

And when that company can reduce 
the number of accidents and cut its in- 
surance rate, it piles up a saving worth 
going after! 

That was the experience of a New Jersey 
printing house—with Lumbermens. In 
1931, this firm was paying $1.19 per $100 
of payroll for compensation insurance—a 
31.1% penalty over the manual rate of 
91 cents. 

The management called in Lumber- 
mens to do something about it. Our safety 
engineers studied the plant, the equip- 
ment, the hazards, the employees. Ways 
to reduce accidents were discovered. 
Safety committees and a complete safe 
practice program were organized. 

Over the next nine years, this program 
was so successful that the company earned 
an experience credit of 10.3% and paid 
only 65 cents per $100 as against a man- 
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Notes from the 
Case Book of a 
Lumbermens 
Safety Engineer 


ual rate of 72 cents. Savings of $26,526 
in rate plus Lumbermens dividends of 
$15,948 totalled $42,474 for the period— 
a saving of 38.8% in insurance costs, 
not including time and production saved 
by fewer accidents. 

This is only one instance of the way Lum- 
bermens works with management to set 
outstanding safety records. Leading com- 
panies throughout the country are using 
Lumbermens safety engineering service 
for greater safety—and greater savings. 

A telephone call to our agent in your 
city will bring you complete details. 
You’ll hear the story of a strong company 
with a record of healthy growth, sound 
underwriting practice and distribution of 
dividends, conservative management. 

Our agent will also be glad to lend you 
his copy of The Yardstick of Insurance Pro- 
tection — a manual of authoritative infor- 
mation about insurance and the work a 
casualty company should do to help you 
cut your costs. Ask him for it. 





Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President. Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Affiliated with National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
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@ = The forms of insurance listed represent those most commonly in force in the average commercial 
business. Bh should be clearly and definitely understood, however, that the mere fact of your carrying 
all these, forms does not in liseli prove that you are adequately insured. You may need additional forms, 
or fewer, depending largely on the particular nature of your business. These are points on which you 
should consult your insurance adviser. 
C.dét | CO] 2 EE 
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Group of the National Association of Credit Steam Boller— Property Damage |S | s 
Men to foster a better understanding of insur- ——__ 2 _\ ie ttn tsk 
ag : Tremsportation — Domestic Shipments 
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nce as an indirect guarantor of credit ——  ~- Te, 
Safe Burglary ce 
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a protector of sound credit. 5 cade on cutee each oo teem el Hav you mate nett pole or 
has your Liability policy been ering the same property or 
extended to cover it? : Yes__No 
2. To keep credit executives informed If you carry any other insurance list details below. 
= ss = s 
of the wide variety of insurance cover- 
ages which are available. 
Issued to Issued by 
3. To promote the use of the official *“~" ee 
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N.A.C.M. insurance statement form as a 
supplement to the financial statement. 


Available Coverages 


The following list is selective because of space limitations. 


Accounts Receivoble Consequential Damage 
i ft Contingent Liability—R.R. Sidetrack 


Crash or Switch Lease 
redit 


Fire 
Land Damage Demolition 
Mooring Department Store Flooter 
Theft Disability Insurance 
Windstorm : Individual 
Aircraff & Motor Vehicle P.D. roup 
Automobile Dyers & Cleaners Floater 
Comprehensive Earthquake 
Fire Electric Sign 
Engagement Ring Floater 
Flood Equipment Floaters 
Public Liability Errors & Omissions 
Tornado Exhibition Floater 
Earthquake Explosion 
Explosion Extended Coverage 
Aircraft Property D tone 
ircraft Prope amoge ai 
Glass Breakage Riot 
Golisfen a poeta 
mage e Damage 
Non- rship Aircraft & Motor Vehicle P.O. 
Drive Other Cars Extra Expense 
Hired Cars Fallen Building 
Loss of Use Fire 
Bailees Customers Floater Fine Arts Ftooter 
Bridge Insurance Flood 
Builders Risk Frost 







INSURANCE STATEMENT FORM 
N.A.C.M. approved form. Procurable from the National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men, New 


York, or D. C. Campbell, 


if- 


man, National Insurance Group, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Fir Floater 

Furriers Customers 
Garage Keepers Liability 
Garment Contractors Floater 
General Floater 

Gold & Silverware Floater 
Golf Floater 

Gross Receipts Truckmen's Flooter 
Gun Floater 

Hoil Insurance 

Horse & Wagon Floater 
Installation Floater 
Installment Sales Floater 
Jewelers Block 

Jewelry—Fur Floater 
Laundry Floater 

Leasehold 

Life Insurance 

Individual 

Key Man (in a business) 

Group (including disability) 
Live Stock Floater 
Malicious Mischief—Vandalism 
Monufacturers Output Floater 
Marine 

Hull (various forms) 

Cargo (various forms) 
Mortgage Interest 
Morticians Equipment Floater 
Motor Truck Cargo 
Motor Truck Merchondise Floater 
Motor Vehicle Property Damage 
Musical {nstrument Flocter 
Paraphernalia Floater 
Parcel Post Floater 
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Patterns & Die Floater 
Personal Effects Floater 
Physicians & Surgeons Floater 
Profits & Commissions 

Public Liohility 

Radium Floater 


Rain , 
Registered Mail 
Rent—Renta! Value 
Riot & Civil Commotion 
Safe Deposit Box 
Salesmens Sample Floater 
Scheduled Property Floater 
Scientific Instrument Floater 
Smoke Sopnnge 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Sprinkler Leakage—Legoal Liability 
Stamp Collectors Floater 
Stock Floaters 
Stock—Reporting 
Surety Bonds 

(numerous forms of bonds) 
Theatrical Floater 
Tornado 
Tourist Baggage Floater 
Transportation Floater 
Trees, Shrubbery—Lawn Improvements 
Trip Transit Floater 
Tuition Fees 
Unearned Premium 
Use & Occupancy (various forms) 
War Risk 
Water Damage 
Wedding Presents Floater 
Windstorm 
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Getting facts 
from Washington 


An unfailing test of the vitality and effectiveness of 
any Association is its ability to adapt its plans and work 
to changing conditions. In a world where changes occur 
with the lightning-like rapidity that we have seen in re- 
cent years, this adaptability is of vital importance. 

When—a few years ago—it became clear that events 
in Washington were bringing the spheres of government 
and business into closer contact, the National Association 
of Credit Men anticipated the need of its members for 
accurate information about Washington matters. 

Increased government spending meant more business 
relationships between business and government. ‘The 
mounting volume of regulatory laws brought an increas- 
ing need among businessmen for prompt and reliable in- 
formation about the administration of those laws. New 
governmental agencies created a need for information 
about their operations and functions. 

And all these developments emphasized the vital impor- 
tance of watching legislative developments carefully and 
performing effective legislative work. ‘To meet these 
needs of association members the National Association, in 
1935, opened a Washington office. Its principal function 
was to centralize and strengthen the Association’s legis- 
lative work. It was also to provide information and 
assistance to members having Washington problems. That 
direct service to members was performed by a section of 
the office known as the Washington Service Bureau. 

Starting with a handful of inquiries, the work of the 
Weshington Service Bureau has grown steadily until it 
now renders thousands of services to members each year. 
Those services cover almost every function of the gov- 
ernment in Washington and some activities in other 
parts of the country. 

‘The inquiries from members come not only from credit 
but also from other departments and from top officials 
of our member companies. They ask for information 
about bonds and other details of government contracts; 
about the status of claims which member companies have 
pending in Washington; about important letters which 
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Important announcement 
to every NACM member! 


A special National Committee on Constitutional 
Revision, appointed by the National President last 
year, has been for some time working on a revision 
and modernization of the present NACM Consti- 
tution and By-Laws which were adopted in 1920. 

The growth of the Association and its activities, 
as well as changes in our business conditions, re- 
quires this important work. The Committee has 
assembled all known data pertaining to the sub- 
ject. It has requested suggestions from all local 
affiliated Associations through the Presidents and 
Secretaries. 

Every member can also assist the Committee in 
its research. Please give your local Association 
Secretary, for forwarding to the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision, any ideas or suggestions 
you may wish to contribute. 

A copy of the present National Constitution and 
By-Laws is in the hands of your local Association 
for your information and guidance. 

P. M. Haight, Chairman, 
Committee on Constitutional Revision. 


















have bogged down in some government agency and about 
hundreds of other matters. They ask the Association’s 
Washington representative to take up some matter per- 
sonally with a government official. 

Many of the inquiries request information having a 
vital bearing on the credit risk involved in an order re- 
ceived from a contractor or sub-contractor with the gov- 
ernment. 

Since the beginning of the Defense Program the work 
of the Washington Service Bureau has doubled and it is 
increasing steadily. Inquiries about almost every aspect 
of the Defense Program are being received and handled 
promptly. 

This valuable Association service has been rendered, up 
to the present time generally free of charge except in a 
few special cases where the volume of inquiries from 
one member company imposed an unusual burden on the 
office. During the last four years the Bureau has been 
supported by the Association’s Development Program 
fund. As that fund will be exhausted, as of May 31, 
1941, the Association’s National Board of Directors has 
authorized a new plan of financing this service. 

This plan involves the sale to local Associations of an 
annual Washington Service Contract which will entitle 
every member of the subscribing local Association to re- 
ceive up to eight services per year from the Bureau. A 
member using more than that maximum number of serv- 
ices will pay a nominal charge for each service received. 
The cost of these contracts to the local Associations will 






























































be nominal and related, generally, to the size of the local 
Association, and the number of services which the Asso- 
ciation’s membership may be expected to request during 
the year. 

The adoption of this plan by the National Board of 
Directors represents a desire to make permanent and de- 
velop even further, this valuable Washington service. 
It represents also, a recognition that member companies 
may, under the plan, receive these services at a small 
fraction of the cost which they would otherwise pay for 
them. The operation of the plan will not cover the 
entire cost of providing the service, but it will help to 
defray some of that cost. 

At a time when close contact between government and 
business is probably more important than ever before, 
this plan to support and strengthen the Association’s 
Washington work, will not only insure permanent repre- 
sentation of the credit executives’ own Association in 
Washington, but enable thousands of Association mem- 
bers to obtain prompt and accurate information and ad- 
vice concerning their Washington problems. 


The outlook for tax 
revision by Congress 


The next few months will decide whether our federal 
tax system will be improved and simplified, or whether 
the forthcoming tax legislation in Congress will only add 
to the complexity, inequities and burdens of our present 
tax laws. ‘The outcome of the situation may depend 
largely on the extent to which business men express them- 
selves about their tax problems to their representatives 
in Congress. 

The federal government needs additional revenue for 
the defense program, and the basic purpose of any tax 
legislation sponsored by the administration will be to raise 
additional revenue. How that will be done is not yet 
clear. The President is said to be definitely opposed to 
sales taxes or increases in the lower brackets of personal 
income taxes. If that is also to be the attitude of Con- 
gress, business will bear the brunt of the added tax load. 

There is evident in Washington, however, a growing 
realization of the need for simplification of the tax sys- 
tem, of the faults and inequities in the excess profits 
tax, and of the desirability of finding some way to handle 
the tax problem without unnecessarily antagonizing 
business and adding unduly to the burdens of business. 

According to reports in Washington, the administra- 
tion may not propose a tax bill to Congress before March. 
Reports also indicate that Congress will commence hear- 
ings earlier in the year. If that plan is followed, there 
will be a better opportunity for Congress to study the 
tax problem and for business and other groups to present 
theif views concerning taxes, than was available during 
the hurried consideration of the excess profits tax bill. 

Nothing definite is yet known concerning the specific 
proposals which the administration will make with regard 
to tax legislation. It is rumored that consideration may 
be given to some changes in the excess profits tax law. It 
is also rumored that a general increase in the normal 
corporate income tax will be proposed. As yet, how- 
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ever, all reports of this kind must be regarded only as 
rumors. 

If there was ever a time when business organizations 
and individual businessmen should express themselves 
concerning taxes, that time is now. In fact, unless bus’- 
ness does manifest an immediate and continued interest 
in the tax problem, and emphatically expresses that in- 
terest to Congress, the next tax legislation may be only 1 
repetitior: of what happened last fall during the consic'- 
eration « f the excess profits tax bill. 

It is not exaggeration to say that almost the only hope 
for son.» intelligent tax revision in the near future may 
depend «.n the ability of business men and business organi- 
zations to convince Congress of the need for certain tax 
change: 

If bi.sinessmen and business organizations are to make 
themsel ves heard concerning this matter, they will have to 
keep two important facts in mind: (1) the government 
needs ac‘ditional tax revenue, and an increase in the pres- 
ent tax load will have to be faced; and (2) all recom- 
mendations of tax changes which are submitted to Con- 
gress should be supported by convincing evidence of the 
need for such changes. 

This matter is now receiving careful consideration from 
the Association’s National Committee on Taxation. At 
the prover time, the Association’s views with regard to 
changes in the tax laws will be presented to Congress. 
Meanwhile, an effort will be made, through the coopera- 
tion of local Associations to mobilize the full strength of 
the Association’s membership in support of the proposals 
which will be made to Congress. 

That support in the final analysis must come from in- 
dividual members. Its effectiveness will depend upon the 
willingness of raembers to communicate their views on 
the tax problem to their representative in Congress. 


Free reports give 


automatic checkup 


The free reciprocal reports that the NACM Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau gives to all its members repre- 
sents one of the most effective phases of the Bureau’s 
services to exporters. Every member who contributes 
information to a report requested by another member 
receives a free copy of that report when the investigation 
is completed. In this manner, members of the Bureau 
have available to them not only reports on subjects they 
themselves may designate, but also on all subjects in 
which they are interested, that are listed for investigation 
by all other members. 

It has often been said that the greatest losses come 
from accounts that are least suspected. Free reciprocal 
report service eliminates this hazard almost entirely, and 
it is reasonable to assume that this part of the Bureau 
service contributes in no small measure to the minimum 
loss record that exporters have achieved. 

NACM members now engaged in export or who con- 
template entering the export field will find it to their ad- 
vantage to get the complete story of the operations of 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. A letter ad- 
dressed to the Bureau at One Park Avenue, New York, 
will bring complete details. 
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A section devoted to local 
Credit Association affairs 


Des Moines C-men 
help collar three in 
bankruptcy fraud 


Des Moines—A father and son, along 
with a third man, were sentenced here 
recently after pleading guilty to charges 
arising from the bankruptcy two years ago 
in this city of the Blue Ribbon Fruit Co. 
Playing an active part in bringing the 
men to justice and in assisting the F. B. I. 
was the Central Iowa Unit of the NACM, 
the Des Moines ACM, of which Don E. 
Neiman is Sec.-Treas. 

Joe Bordenaro, head of the bankrupt 
firm, was sentenced to 18 months in the 
penitentiary, and William Waitte Spring, 
his bookkeeper, to a year and a day. 
Charles W. Spring, father of William, was 
sentenced to six months and placed on 
probation for two years after he finishes 
his term. 

Bordenaro and William Spring were in- 
dicted on three counts for concealing and 
transferring the Blue Ribbon firm’s assets 
to the Iowa Fruit Corp. and to Spring’s 
father. The elder Spring was indicted for 
conspiracy to violate the federal bank- 
ruptcy act. 

The Iowa Fruit Corp. was formed by 
William Spring. According to Borde- 
naro, this firm was to provide additional 
outlets for fruit handled by his Blue Rib- 
bon Fruit Co. However, Federal Court 
Judge Charles Dewey said Blue Ribbon 
assets were transferred to it to defraud 
creditors and that property was transferred 
to Charles Spring for the same purpose. 

Denouncing the men for “flagrant viola- 
tions of this court,” Judge Dewey said the 
men “swore falsely over and over again 
before the referee in bankruptcy” and had 
“tried to push this court around.” 

“The fact that he helped his son get 
into the penitentiary should be punishment 
enough for any man,” the judge said as 
he set the elder Spring’s penalty. 

“Chis is a very serious matter,” the 
judge said. “These men were trying to 
chest somebody, which is stealing. There 
was a pre-conceived scheme to beat their 
creiitors out of some money.” 





Look Ahead to New Orleans! 
NACM Credit Congress, 
May 11-15 
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Copy deadline 
15th of month 





Orr, N. Y:, Sec. for 15 Yrs., resigns 
Riegel, NACM Director, is named 


New York—William Walker Orr, Sec. 
of the New York CMA since 1925, has 
announced his retirement to take effect on 
Jan. 20. In requesting the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Assn. that he be released 
from the secretaryship, Mr. Orr was 
guided by the need of securing an occupa- 
tion which will not impose such a heavy 
burden upon him. 

Subsequent to his resignation, the New 
York Directors announced that Clarence 
L. Riegel, Mgr. of the Credit Collection 
Dept., New York District, General Electric 
Co., who held the post of President of the 
local Assn. for the second year, as well 
as being a Director of the National Assn., 
had accepted the offer to succeed Mr. Orr 
as Sec.-Mgr. of the Assn. Mr. Riegel 
sponsored the New 
York Assn.’s 10-pt. 
plan for progress 
which dealt with 
approaches to so- 
lutions of economic 
problems facing the 
credit and business 
world. He is a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Pennsylvania and 
he resides in 
Riegelsville, Pa., a 
community named after his family. 

At the time that Mr. Riegel’s appoint- 
ment was made known, it was stated that 
Harry J. Delaney, Vice Pres. and Credit 
Mer., Meinhard-Greeff & Co., Inc., would 
finish Mr. Riegel’s unexpired term as 





Commercial Law League 
banquet hears Heimann 


New York—Declaring that “the eco- 
nomic environment in which most of us 
were born is gone with the wind,” Henry 
H. Heimann, Exec. Mgr. of the NACM, 
on Dec. 9 told the 20th annual banquet 
of the New York Members Assn. of the 
Commercial Law League of America here 
in the Hotel Roosevelt that “the economic 
principles by which we must solve our 
problems have not changed. The failure 
to realize that fact,” the credit executive 
emphasized in his address, Peace in Our 
Time?, “was the cause of a good deal of 
the trouble the world has faced and still 
faces today.” 
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Pres. of the Assn. Mr. Delaney has been 
serving as lst Vice Pres. of the local or- 
ganization. He has been active in credit 
education and fraud prevention work, as 
well as having served the New York Assn. 
in various posts. 

Since 1908, when Mr. Orr joined the 
staff of the NACM, he has been a leader 
in credit association work. With the Na- 
tional Assn. from 1908 until 1925, when he 
resigned to become Sec. to the New York 
CMA, Mr. Orr developed Credit Monthly 
magazine, the Credit Manual of Commer- 
cial Laws, and was active in cooperation 
between the NACM and the National Fire 
Prevention Assn. and accounting organi- 
zations. He represented the NACM in 
1916 and 1917 in its campaign for the par- 
payment of checks provision, which was 
included in the Federal Reserve Act, and 
is now an established part of the banking 
system. With the 
New York Assn. 
since 1925, Mr. Orr 
has been active in 
state legislative 
matters and during 
his term of office 
the Assn. initiated 
its Adjustment 
Bureau and Credit 
Group  Depart- 
ments. He leaves 
the New York 
Assn. in excellent condition with its work 
broadened to meet today’s needs and its 
reputation enhanced by its years of fine 
service to the credit community. 





R. G. Woodbury survives 
Chicago ‘plane crash 


Chicago—Continued progress toward re- 
covery is reported here in Holy Cross 
Hospital for R. G. Woodbury, Vice Pres., 
Textile Banking Co., New York, who was 
one of the passengers in the Chicago-bound 
plane which crashed near the local airport 
early in Dec. Mr. Woodbury has been 
active in New York credit circles and as a 
supporter of the Fraud Prevention work of 
the NACM. He was one of 13 passengers 
and a crew of three aboard the airliner. 
At the time this is written, word had not 
yet been received when he would be able 
to leave the hospital and return to his 
home in the East. 



































































Santa Visits Local Associations 


With the spirit of good will and revelry 
in the air during the holiday season, most 
of the local credit associations staged 
Xmas or New Year Parties as the feature 
of their meetings during the past month. 
A few of the many that were held are 
noted below. 


The annual Xmas Party was featured by 
“Ladies’ Night” in the Renaissance Room 
of the Hotel Touraine on Dec. 18. 


Philadelphia: 


The Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club 
joined with the Credit Men’s Assn. of 
Eastern Pa. cn Dec. 12 for the 6th annual 
Xmas Party in the Garden Terrace of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The program 
included a cocktail party, Xmas caroling, 
turkey dinner, entertainment, dancing and 
prizes. 


Pittsburgh: 


Dr. John Ray Ewers, Minister, East 
End Christian Church, was the speaker at 


Sioux City plans for 
Feb. 19-20 conference 


Sioux City—Plans are being completed 
for the two-day sessions of the 17th annual 
Tri-State Credit Conference scheduled for 
this city under the sponsorship of the In- 
terstate ACM on Feb. 19-20. In attendance 
will be credit executives representing asso- 
ciations in Iowa, Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. 

The Conf. will open with luncheon on 
the 19th and that afternoon it is planned 
to have two Main subjects presented on 
the program. The first will be a demon- 
stration of customer interviews by mem- 
bers of the Des Moines ACM, followed by 
a discussion. The second will feature 
wage and hour legislation and will be 
handled by a speaker representing the 
Lincoln ACM. Group meetings will fol- 
low at 5:30 with a dance and entertain- 
ment scheduled for that evening. 

The second day will be opened with a 
breakfast for NACM Exec. Mgr. Heimann 
and local association presidents, secretaries 
and councilors. It will be presided over 
by National Director L. Motz. The Thurs- 
day session will then continue with a dem- 
onstration of credit letters by the Water- 
loo ACM and a report on legislative ac- 
tivities in the states represented. 

Following the luncheon there will be a 
demonstration by members of the Omaha 
ACM of the Adjustment Bureau Service, 
after which a quiz period will be con- 
-ducted by E. B. Moran, Mgr. of the Cen- 
tral Division, NACM. The Conf. will 
close on Thursday night with a banquet 
at which NACM Exec. Mgr. Heimann will 
be the featured speaker. 


the Credo Xmas Party and luncheon at 
the Hotel Henry on Dec. 17. The affair 
was staged by Credo Chairman F. Clyde 
Young and the Xmas Party Committee 
headed by Ivan L. Hilliman. 


Grand Rapids: 


A 10-pt. schedule enlivened the interest 
in the annual Xmas Party of the local 
ACM staged by the Program Committee 
at the Peninsular Club on Dec. 9. Among 
the events were contests, a buffet lunch, a 
quiz program, lost and found contest, the 
“Pot O’ Gold” and many others. 




































“Information, Please!" 


Can you answer this? 


Jackson, Mich.— Secretary Lewis 
O. Atherton of the Jackson Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men asks credit 
executives, particularly those in the 
Michigan and surrounding areas, to 
refresh their memories and, if pos- 
sible, send him information that will 
help complete the following list of 
cities in which Michigan State 
Credit Conferences have been held 
during recent years. Any sugges- 
tions should be forwarded to Mr. 
Atherton, c/o the association, 127 
N. Wisner, Jackson, Mich. 

The list follows: 1920— . 
1921— , 1922—Jackson, 1923 
—Grand Rapids, 1924— Lansing, 
1925—Kalamazoo, 1926— ; 
1927—Flint, 1928—Saginaw, 1929— 
Jackson, 1930—Grand Rapids, 1931 
— Detroit, 1932—Lansing, 1933 — 
Kalamazoo, 1934—-Grand Rapids, 
1935 — Detroit, 1936— Dayton, O., 
1937—Grand Rapids, 1938—Detroit, 
1939—Lansing, and 1940—Jackson. 

Secretary Atherton writes that 
“when the men organized our Jack- 
son unit the other five associations of 
Michigan (Saginaw-Bay City, Lan- 
sing, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo and 
Detroit) were in existence—there 
may have been one in Flint also, and 
I consider it most likely there were 
state meetings before 1920.” 

If you can fill in the blank spaces 
since 1920,—and add any informa- 
tion about possible meetings before 
1920—please send Mr. Atherton the 
information as soon as possible. 











Don Ross Heads 
Portland C. of C. 


Portland, Ore——E. Don Ross, past Pres. 
of the NACM, was recently elected Pres. 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce 
and on Dec. 11 spoke before the luncheon 
meeting of the Serra Club on “Credit from 
the Executive Point of View.” 






St. Louis: 


With NACM Exec. Mgr. Henry H. 
Heimann as guest speaker, the St. Lovis 
ACM held its annual Xmas Party and 
dinner dance in the Roof Ballroom of tiie 
Statler Hotel on Dec. 21. Gifts for dis- 
tribution were contributed by members 
and other features of the evening included 
dancing and a floor show. 


Cleveland: 


Starting with a turkey dinner the Cleve- 
land ACM held its big annual Xmas Party 
on Dec. 18 in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Cleveland, under the chairmanship of W. 
T. McWade. Entertainment, prizes, danc- 
ing to the music of Charles Zwick and his 
orchestra rounded out the evening. 


Louisville: 


The monthly dinner meeting of the 
Louisville ACM was turned into a Xmas 
Party on Dec. 19 with Santa Claus dis- 
tributing Xmas gifts, following the tradi- 
tional serving of egg-nog. 


The annual Xmas Party of the Seattle 
ACM held in the New Washington Hotel 
on Dec. 16 combined an address on pref- 


Minneapolis plans 


for tri-state parley 


Minneapolis—600 delegates are expected 
from Minnesota and the Dakotas when the 
26th annual mid-Northwest District Credit 
Conf. is staged here on Feb. 22 under the 
auspices of the Minneapolis ACM, at the 
Hotel Radisson. Conference Chairman is 
John E. Ledbetter. Sessions are sched- 
uled for the Coffman Memorial Union of 
the University of Minnesota, but the con- 
vention banquet and dance will be held at 
the Radisson, which is convention head- 
quarters. 

The program committee plans to have a 
series of prominent speakers with each 
address followed by open discussion by 
delegates. Already announced on the pro- 
gram are the following features. Governor 
Harold E. Stassen will speak at the lunch- 
eon session while NACM Exec. Mgr. 
Henry H. Heimann, is to be the banquet 
speaker. Other subjects on the confer- 
ence agenda include: War and U. S. Eco- 
nomic Interest-—Arthur R. Upgren, Ph.D.; 
New Boom and Consumer Credit—Roland 
S. Vaile, M.A.; Inflation or Deflation—- 
Arthur W. Marget, Ph.D.; Association 
Services and Activities; and a symposium 
on Sales Relation to Credit Management 
and also one on The Credit Man in this 
Changing World. Discussion from th: 


‘floor will be encouraged, using a rovin; 


microphone. 
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erences by insolvent corporations and sug- 
gested changes in their handling by Carl 
E. Croson, local attorney, with a program 
of entertainment and appearance by Santa 
Claus with gifts for lucky number holders. 


South Bend: 


In the Bronzewood room of the La 
Sa!'e Hotel here the annual Xmas Party of 
the South Bend ACM was staged on Dec. 
17 featuring a turkey dinner followed by 
ent rtainment and dancing with prizes and 
surprises for all. 


Ailanta: 


. combined Xmas Party with the Retail 
As-n. was scheduled for Dec. 10 by the 
Atianta ACM in the Georgian Terrace 
Hotel. 


Richmond: 


A big turkey dinner with all the trim- 
mings was one of the highlights of the 
Xmas Party of the Richmond ACM held 
at the Westwood Supper Club on Dec. 19 
under the auspices of the entertainment 
committee of which H. Bright Keck is 
Chairman. Following dinner a program 
of entertainment and dancing rounded out 
the evening. 


Cincinnati: 


With presents for everyone Santa Claus 
arrived at the Cincinnati ACM Xmas 
Party on Dec. 21, which began with a 
turkey dinner at the Cincinnati Club. 
Dancing closed the evening. 


Milwaukee: 


Community singing, Xmas gifts, a floor 
show, music and a buffet supper were all 
on the program of the Xmas Party held 
here on Dec. 14 by the Milwaukee ACM 
at the Milwaukee A. C. 


Los Angeles: 


Doubled-barreled Xmas celebrations were 
in order here during the middle of De- 
cember. On Friday, the 13th, the LACMA 
Xmas Party was staged at the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hotel, and on the following 
Monday the Xmas. Party of the local CWC 
was held at the Mayfair Hotel. 


Kansas City: 


With the local Association’s Women’s 
Group as sponsor, the Kansas City ACM 
held its annual Xmas Party on Dec. 19 
in the Hotel Bellreive. 


Publish sources of 
statistics on trade 


\Vashington, D. C_—A booklet entitled 
“Scurces of Regional and Local Current 
Business Statistics,” covering states, cities, 
counties and miscellaneous regions and dis- 
tricts in the United States, has been pub- 
lisied by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Donestic Commerce. 
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Bridgeport: 


Avoidance of actions which would tend 
to impair creditors’ rights was stressed 
as a vital part of defense program activity 
by C. F. Baldwin, Mgr., Washington Serv- 
ice Bureau, NACM, before the dinner 
meeting of the Bridgeport ACM here in 
the Hotel Stratfield on Dec. 11. 


Chattanooga: 


Officers and directors of the Chatta- 
nooga ACM and the Association’s Adjust- 
ment Bureau chosen recently include the 
following: CACM Pres—W. C. Pitner, 
American Trust & Banking Co.; Ist Vice 
Pres—C. W. Smith, Ragland Brothers 
Co.; 2nd Vice President—L. A. McWhor- 
ter, Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills; Sec.- 
Treas.—G. Royal Neese ; Chairman—E. R. 
Cullis, Electric Power Board of Chatta- 
nooga. Directors: D. L. Lewis, Miller 
Brothers Co.; Mrs. A. S. Burkart, 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.; R. K. EI- 
more, Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co.; 
Paul J. Viall, The Chattanooga Medicine 
Co.; C. R. Haemsch, Cavalier Corp.; 
Warren A. Jeffords, American Lava Cor- 
poration; C. V. McPhail, Peerless Woolen 
Mills; Geo. W. Garmany, Tennessee Egg 
Co.; Dudley C. Wiley, Wiley School of 
Business; Fred M. Dearing, Dearing- 
Smith Printing Co.; W. G. Burton, 
Southern Dairies; J. H. Spaulding, Hamil- 
ton National Bank. 

Adjmt. Bur.: Pres—John Stagmaier, 
Stagmaier & Co.; Ist Vice Pres—C. R. 
Haemsch, Cavalier Corp.; 2nd Vice Pres. 
—Robert S. Porter, Thomas & Moore Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec.-Treas.-Mgr—G. Royal 
Neese. Directors: C. F. Randle, King- 
Dobbs & Co.; D. L. Lewis, Miller Brothers 
Co.; Warren A. Jeffords, American Lava 
Corp.; and W. F. Smith, The Chattanooga 
Medicine Co. 

The Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee is J. M. Bilderback, Corley Mfg. 
Co., while the head of the Membership 
Committee is J. F. Mowrey, McKesson- 
Duff Drug Co. 


Cincinnati: 


Handling of first orders was the subject 
for consideration at the Dec. meeting of 
the Cincinnati ACM under the chairman- 
ship of Joseph L. Shonberger. Two speak- 
ers presented the subject; Ralph Rothhaas, 
Andrew Jergens Co. and Jos. Stevens, The 
Goodall Co. 


Dayton: 


Instead of a dinner meeting, the Dayton 
ACM selected three members to deliver 
short talks on interesting credit subjects 
at its Nov. 29 meeting. Following the talks 
there was a round-table discussion. Speak- 
ers and subjects for the evening were: 
D. A. Graham, Pres., Red-Bar Battery 
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Co.—"“Judging Credits by Profits’; T. E. 
Goldenberg, Mgr., American Sales Co.— 
“Floor Planning and Consignments”; R. G. 
Kauffman, Credit Mgr., The Southwestern 
Portland Cement Company, Osborn, Ohio 
—“Trade Groups— Their Accomplish- 
ments.” 


Joining with the Michigan Society of 
Public Accountants on Dec. 12, the Detroit 
ACM heard S. L. Marshall, staff cor- 
respondent of the Detroit News. Plans 
have also been announced for the annual 
Ladies’ Night dinner dance on Feb. 6. 


Hartford: 


The regular meeting of the Hartford 
ACM at the University Club on Nov. 26 
was an interesting occasion with the fea- 
tured talk being presented by Murray 
Shields, Economist, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. He discussed the busi- 
ness situation, his speech being preceded 
by a social and entertainment period prior 
to the serving of dinner. 


Nashville: 


The Dec. dinner meeting of the Nash- 
ville ACM held in the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel heard David A. Weir, Asst. Exec. 
Megr., NACM, discuss national trends and 
factors that are essential to national prog- 
ress. 


New York: 


The annual dinner dance of the Paint 
and Allied Industries Group of the New 
York CMA was held on Dec. 21 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. At its Nov. meeting 
the group heard Clarence L. Riegel, Pres., 
New York CMA, in a review of the Asso- 
ciation’s work in legislation. 


Philadelphia: 


The luncheon meeting of the Credit Men’s 
Assn. of Eastern Pa. on Dec. 5 heard 
State Secretary of Banking John C. Bell, 
Jr., warn 50,000 debtors owing 120 closed 
state banks more than $100,000,000 to pay 
up immediately or prove their inability to 
do so. Cracking down anew on delinquent 
individuals and firms, Bell disclosed that 
he had taken two steps to insure speedy 
liquidation of the assets of the closed in- 
stitutions : 

1. Appointment of a “Simon Legree” to 
handle the sale of real estate and other 
assets of the 120 banks. 

2. Orders to all deputies in charge of 
closed banks to make a showing in an ade- 
quate disposal of their assets within six 
months “or be fired.” 

Bell told the Credit Men’s Assn. that 
there was nothing “political” in the cam- 
paign to wind up the affairs of the closed 
banks. John S. Sinclair, Pres., Federal 
Reserve Bank of Phila. presided at the 
meeting at the invitation of John T. 
Brown, Jr. of the Hajoca Corp., who is 
Pres. of the local Assn. 
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Rochester: 


The annual Roster of the Rochester ACM 
was recently published, containing lists of 
the officers and directois, committees and 
various service activities of the Associa- 
tion besides a complete listing of the local 
member-firms. 


Syracuse: 


The annual supper dance and ladies’ 
night party of the local ACM will be held 
here on Jan. 11 in the Onondaga Hotel. 
At its Dec. meeting held jointly with the 
Syracuse Chapter, NACA, the local group 
heard Carl A. Zeller, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., discuss “Bookkeeping Without Books.” 


Wheeling: 


Replacement of the philosophy of “de- 
featism” by a philosophy of progress, with 
emphasis on the production of new wealth, 
is the essential need of the United States 
today, David A. Weir, Asst. Exec. Mer. of 
the NACM, told the dinner meeting of 
the Wheeling ACM on Dec. 9 in the Fort 
Henry Club. Discussing “Visions and 
Values,” Mr. Weir declared that “more 
and more men have come to think in terms 
of retaining that which they have gained 
rather than in attempting to achieve new 
goals. 





To Make a Headline, 


Remember the Deadline: 
15th of month preceding publication 





xebraffairs 


Dear Fellow Zebras: 

Some time ago I asked our Most Wor- 
shipful Divizeb for the Central Division, 
G. W. Wilkins, who is with the John Deere 
Plow Company, Memphis, Tenn., to send 
me the latest news on the activities of the 
various Herds in his particular Division. 
He writes as follows: 

“It has been the writer’s experience that 
the fellows who have qualified for mem- 
bership, where a Zebra herd has been or- 
ganized, are the most active and loyal 
credit men in their local associations. These 
. men have given liberally of their time and 
influence to promote the well-being of their 
association and to increase its sphere of 
service. 

“A number of the Zebra Herds in the 
Central Division are sponsoring Chapters 
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of the National Institute of Credit, some 
are promoting credit groups and others are 
sponsoring legislation beneficial to the 
creditor grantor, in their home states. 

“Some of the Herds have a stag dinner 
each month where Zebras get-together for 
a good time, and where the general welfare 
of the National and local associations is 
discussed, and where social affairs and 
other activities are planned. During the 
summer months outdoor meetings are held 
in the backyard of some good Zebra, and 
picnics are sponsored where credit men 
and the executives of their firms can get- 
together for a good time and increase the 
interest in association membership. At the 
regular monthly meeting in Memphis in 
November, we had a quiz program— 
Know Memphis Better!—with a Thanks- 
giving turkey as the grand prize. 

“The Zebras who have had the privilege 
of attending a National Credit Congress 
and Zebra Round-up are already making 
plans for the convention this year. At 
least one Herd has appointed a Credit 
Congress Committee and the Chairman of 
this Committee has pledged a delegation 
of 100 to attend the 1941 Credit Congress 
in New Orleans. 

“Wherever there is an opportunity to 
serve the association you will always find 
a Zebra who is willing to undertake the 
assignment and put forth his best efforts to 
further the interests of the credit fra- 
ternity.” 

“G. W.,” I want to take this opportunity 
to congratulate all of your boys in the 
Central Division for the very outstanding 
work they are all doing this year to further 
the cause of good old Zebradom. Keep up 
the good work. 

T’ll be seeing you in this column next 
month. 

Zebraically yours, 
Hers KELLy 
Grand Exalted Superzeb. 


Pittsburgh: 


The local Herd initiated 10 new mem- 
bers at its Dec. 5 meeting. They included: 
George C. Kelchner, Jr., Joe Meyer, Jack 
Baronet, Grant Haslett, W. E. Michel, 
Bob Hofmann, E. J. Osborne, A. S. Brink- 
ley, W. P: McDonough, and Harry Raihle. 

With a membership of 75 the Herd has 
been active in recent months, both in asso- 
ciation work for new members and in its 
own affairs. In Oct. it held its 4th annual 
frolic under the leadership of Eastern 
Grand Divizeb R. H. Fried. The officers 
for the current term are: Superzeb—Joe 
Solinsky, H. H. Robertson Co.; Most 
Noble A. of A.—Murray V. Johnston, 
Gulf Ojii Corp.; Royal Jackass — Roy 
Willey, Norton Co.; 7.H.P.B.—Walter 
Churchill, Williams & Co.; Keeper of the 
Zoo—Tom Sheriff, Hamburg Bros.; and 
Zebratary—Frank J. Hohman, Credit Assn. 
of Western Pa. 


Los Angeles: 


Herd No. 1 held a Kids Party at the 
Everglades Room on Dec. 19. The plan 
called for each Zebra to bring an under- 
privileged youngster as his guest—and see 
that he had a good time. Superzeb Ron 
Duke and western Divizeb Bob Harrell 
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initiated the idea, believed to be unique 
in Zebra annals. 


A combination business meeting and e: - 
tertainment program was on schedule fcr 
the Dec. 17 meeting of Herd #12, ROY”, 
affiliated with the Detroit ACM, at tle 
Hotel Statler. The meeting was in charge 
of Exalted Superzeb Charley Dawson. 


Position Wanted 





Credit and office manager—Looking fcr 
position with broader duties and responsi- 
bility. Experience: Senior auditor, na- 
tional firm of public accountants, credit and 
office manager of department store, and 
credit manager of public utility. Law and 
accounting graduate. Will furnish excel- 
lent references. Box 1-A, Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, One Park Ave., New 
York. 


Position open for 
Asst. Credit Manager 


Individual must have several years’ ex- 
perience as credit manager or assistant 
with mfg. company whose customers were 
themselves manufacturers in competitive 
industries. Some sales experience and 
specific knowledge of women’s ready-to- 
wear industry required. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement in established me- 
dium-sized company, out-of-town. State 
full details in first letter, including experi- 
ence, age, education, religion, nationality, 
and approximate salary expected. Send 
recent snapshot, not to be returned. Write 
Box 1-B, c/o Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, One Park Ave., New York. 


Promotions 





Dallas—Leon F. Payne, formerly Credit 
Megr., Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and 
for the last 10 years Treas. and Vice Pres., 
National Supply Company, in this city, has 
been appointed Treas. of Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corp. in Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh—L. O. Warman resigned his 
position as Credit Mgr. of the Columbia 
Radiator Co. and is now connected with 
the Credit Dept. of the T.W.A. in this city. 

Lowell M. Jones has resigned as Credit 
Mgr., Retail Dept., Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
and has accepted the position as Credit 
Mer. of the Eljer Co., Ford City. 

R. L. Heckman, Asst. Mgr. of the local 
Interchange Bureau, succeeds Mr. Jones as 
Credit Mgr., Retail Dept., Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. 

Robert E. Thomson, for several yeas 
with the local Assn. in the Interchange 
Dept., has joined the Credit Dept. of the 
Sherwin Williams Co. 

Nashville—W. M. Schwalm, Sec. of the 
Nashville ACM for the past few years, 


_ has resigned to accept the position «f 


Credit Mgr. of the Columbia Radiator C>. 
in Pittsburgh. Prior to his affiliation in 
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Nashville, Mr. Schwalm was Asst. Mgr. 
of the Credit Interchange Bureau in Pitts- 
burch. 


Creducation 





Boston—At the Dec. 17 dinner meeting, 
C. Carl Kimball, Vice Pres., Merchants 
Nat!. Bank, addressed the group on “Bank 
Credit Department Functions.” An addi- 
tional speaker was Edgar S. Stanley, 
Credit Mgr., H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. 

Chicago—The Chapter, at its regular 
mecting Dec. 4, gave a most interesting 
presentation of a case history from the files 
of one of its members. This took the form 
of a skit entitled “The Builder-Upper.” 
The Cast: The Salesman—R. A, Russ 
Carrier, Agar Packing & Prov. Co.; The 
Credit Mgr.—Chas. Phoenix, Kroll Bros. 
Co.; The Credit Mgr.’s Asst.—Gloria Ge- 
can, Norton Door Closer Co. A lively dis- 
cussion followed this program. The Chap- 
ter intends to follow through with this 
type of program during the 1940-41 season. 

Cincinnati—The following was gleaned 
from the Nov. 1917 issue of the Bulletin of 
the NACM: “The Cincinnati Institute of 
Credit, the educational auxiliary of the 
Cincinnati ACM, was organized at a meet- 
ing held in Sept. The plans for the work 
of the Institute were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The Institute now has a total 
membership of 100 and it is believed that 
with the active work of the membership 
committee appointed, this number will be 
increased materially. The movement should 
receive the unqualified support of every 
member of the Assn., as it is a distinct step 
in the right direction in offering a greater 
opportunity for the education of credit men 
and women of the future.” This is the 
earliest reference we have found to the 
organization of an educational program 
and the use of “Institute of Credit.” 

Detroit—At a recent Business Careers 
Conf. at Wayne Univ.,,H. Dale Palmer, 
Asst. Treas., Detroit Steel Prod. Co., 
spoke on the possibilities of a career in the 
field of credit management. L. E. Phelan, 
Sec.-Mgr. of the Assn. was Chairman of 
the meeting. 

Grand Rapids—Plans are now under 
way to offer a course in Problems of 
Credit Management for the second 
semester. 

Indianapolis—A special joint meeting of 
the Chapter and Assn. membership was 
held at the Claypool Hotel on Dec. 11 to 
give attention to the Wage and Hour Law. 

Lincoln—The Chapter is experimenting 
with the idea of bearing the entire instruc- 
tional cost of the course in Business Law 
being offered. The only charge to the en- 
rolled members is for the text book and 
National Institute of Credit registration. 
28 ‘.ave been enrolled for the course. 

Muskegon—The Grand Rapids Assn. is 
organizing a local Chapter of the Institute 
in this city, offering a course in Credit 
Ma agement. 

_ Newark—At the last dinner meeting of 
the Chapter, a debate was presented by 
the members of the Chapter on the subject 
“Resolved, That Cash Discounts Should 


Be Abolished.” 

Pittsburgh—The Chapter held its first 
meeting of the year in Nov. at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. 65 were in attendance and 
thoroughly enjoyed the innovation of the 
buffet dinner, the last affair of Pres. 
Meider’s successful administration. “Chick” 
Siebert, again justified his selection as 
“lead-off” man by giving an intensely in- 
teresting and inspirational address on the 
professional aspects of credit work. Brief 
remarks were received from A. L. Lambie, 
Chairman of the Credit Ed. Comm., Jos. 
V. McCullough, Asst. Director, Evening 
Div., Duquesne Univ., P. O. Eitel, Credit 
Instructor, H. M. Oliver and D. R. Mere- 
dith. After a spirited election, the fol- 
lowing were chosen to lead the Chapter 
for the coming year: Pres. Jas. B. Park- 
hill, American Oil Co., lst Vice Pres. R. 
R. Geisler, Keystone Sand Div., Dravo 
Corp., 2nd Vice Pres. J. A. Swaney, Gulf 
Oil Corp., Secy. Else L. Witzel, Spang 
Chalfant, Inc., Treas. Wm. J. Sieg, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Pa. 

Rochester — Harlan Calkins, a _ well- 
known legal expert, spoke on the subject 
of “Federal and State Regulations Affect- 
ing Trade” at the Dec. 4 meeting held at 
the Hotel Seneca. The Chapter also put 
on a Xmas Party on Dec. 14 at the Hay- 
ward Hotel, offering entertainment, buffet 
supper and dancing. 


Obituary 





Jay Spence 


Los Angeles—Friends and business ac- 
quaintances of Jay Spence, Vice Pres., Se- 
curity First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
were shocked to hear of his death on Nov. 
11 while vacationing in Mexico City. Mr. 
Spence served the local association as Pres- 
ident in 1926-27 and thereafter as a mem- 
ber of its Advisory Board. 


Ernest H. Stauber 


Utica—Ernest H. Stauber, formerly Sec. 
of the Syracuse ACM, died suddenly on 
Dec. 11 in this city. Coroner Frank Kane 
said death was due to a heart ailment. He 
was 42 years old. 


Wm. I. Head 


Grand Rapids—The credit fraternity of 
this city mourned the loss late in Novem- 
ber of Wm. I. Head, Credit Mgr., Sun 
Oil Co., and an active association member 
for many years. He is survived by his 
widow, two brothers and a sister. Funeral 


services and interment were in Providence, 
R. I. 


Walter F. Wyman 


Boston — Walter F. Wyman, general 
sales manager of Carter’s Ink Company, 
export authority and bridge expert, died 
Nov. 21 at his home in Arlington, age 59. 
Mr. Wyman had been with the Carter firm 
as an executive since 1908. 





Long interested in bridge, Mr. Wyman 
won the national pairs championship of the 
American Whist League in 1931, and two 
years later was a member of the national 
championship team. He was honorary as- 
sociate editor of the Bridge World, director 
of the American Whist League since 1933, 
and a director of the committee on laws 
of the American Contract Bridge League. 
Among his other affiliations were member- 
ships in the Boston and National Credit 
Men’s Associations, the National Adver- 
tisers’ Association, the Ink and Adhesive 
Manufacturers’ Association, ‘Theta Delta 
Chi, Boston Chess Club, the Boston Whist 
Club, the New York Export Managers’ 
Club and the Boston Export Round-Table, 
of which he was a founder and honorary 
chairman. He is survived by his wife, a 
son and a daughter. 


Ida D. Gartling 


Los Angeles—A faithful member of the 
LACMA and the local CWC, Ida D. Gart- 
ling, passed away here suddenly on Nov. 
11. She was part owner and an executive 
of the California Well Tool & Machine 
Works. 


Our Distaff Side 





Binghamton: 


The Xmas number of “Kredit Kronikles” 
was issued in the form of a holiday invi- 
tation to attend the Triple-Cities CWC 
Xmas Party on Wednesday, Dec. 11, at 
the Elks Club. A cocktail party preceded 
dinner which was followed by dancing. 


Chicago: 


The 10 week introductory lecture course 
for credit women, sponsored by the CWC 
of Chicago, in cooperation with the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the NIC, and the Central 
YMCA College, has been successfully com- 
pleted and an examination held to deter- 
mine the winner of the Helen R. Pouch 
Scholarship Award. Bernice Rotter, Han- 
son Scale Co., Chairman of the Committee 
in charge of this part of the Educational 
Program, was assisted by Wilma Moore, 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co.; Elsie 
Hirth, Thomson & Taylor Div. of the 
Warfield Co.; Anita Krueger, Scholl Mfg. 
Co., Inc.; and J. Pearl McKinney, Cook 
Chocolate Co. 

Each of the 10 lectures was given by an 
outstanding authority backed not only by 
theoretical knowledge but with a wealth 
of practical experience. Three lectures 
were given by members of the Chicago 
CWC, namely: Emily Davidson, Chicago 
Pump Co.; J. Pearl McKinney, Cook 
Chocolate Co.; and Mabel Wilke, Conti- 
nental Scale Corp. This lecture course 
was for junior credit women. It neither 


carried credit in Central YMCA College 
nor the NIC. The main purpose of the 
course was to promote interest among jun- 
iors in credit work and to make the schol- 
arship award. The winner will be an- 
nounced later. 
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Grand Rapids: 


The local CWC held its 5th annual 
Xmas Party, Wednesday, Dec. 11, in 
Wilder Lodge. Members of the Group 
brought gifts for children, which were 
placed in Xmas baskets which were pre- 
pared for distribution by the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the Club. 


Kansas City: 


The CWC of the Kansas City ACM has 
a membership of 36 with a goal for 1941 
of 75. Regular monthly dinner meetings 
are held with a special discussion of the 
credit problems of today as the main part 
of the program. This group sponsored a 
scholarship to the educational classes of the 
local assn. Plans are being made to spon- 
sor two representatives from the member- 
ship to the National Credit Congress in 
New Orleans in May, 1941. 


New York: 


How telegrams can help in collection 
work was brought out by Sara Sparks in 
her address before the regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the New York CWG, 
on Dec. 3. Mrs. Sparks, Vice Pres. of the 
New York State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, is Director of 
Personal Service at Western Union. Fol- 
lowing Mrs. Sparks’ address, about one- 
half hour was given over to the Credit 
Education Committee, which had posed the 
following questions: (A) Have you been 
receiving many requests for additional dat- 
ings? (B) How do you handle these re- 
quests? (C) What is the policy of your 
firm and is it consistent with that of the 
particular industry? 

Three members, Anne Spitzer Werner, 
The International Hdkf. Mfg. Co.; Flor- 
ence Glaser, Helena Rubinstein, Inc.; and 
Ann Vogel of Prince Lauten Corp. re- 
sponded. Each was given five minutes to 
reply. Frances Cone, MacFadden Publi- 
cations, Inc., introduced the speakers. A 
most interesting and educational discussion 
resulted and the Credit Education Commit- 
tee will continue to bring up similar ques- 
tions of policy and credit practice to be 
discussed by the members at large. 


Louisville: 


A radio discussion was staged on Nov. 
22 over Station WINN by two prominent 
local credit women executives, Alleen Har- 






rison, Chairman of the National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committee, of Tafel 
Electric Co.; and Margie Schubnell of 


Ballard & Ballard Co. They discussed 
“The Credit Woman in Business.” 

Both are veterans in the Credit 
Women’s Group locally and in the course 
of their discussion they presented infor- 
mation about the educational activities of 
the local organization, including the Louis- 
ville Chapter, N.I.C., and the class in 
Credits and Collections, held in coopera- 
tion with the University of Louisville. 


Pittsburgh: 


The local CWC held its annual Xmas 
Party at the Congress of Clubs on Dec. 
23. The main feature of the evening was 
an address by Elizabeth North, who handles 
the publicity for the Pittsburgh Playhouse. 
Our Choral Group sang Xmas selections. 
In true Yuletide spirit, each member 
brought a toy, to be given to children who 
otherwise would not receive many gifts. 
The Alpha Nus got together for a gala 
affair at the Nixon Cafe on Dec. 19. The 
members exchanged gifts and there were 
favors for everybody. 


Rochester: 


As the 1941 Tri-State Conference for 
credit executives in the New York, New 
Jersey and Eastern Pa. area, is scheduled 
for this city, the local Association’s 
Women’s Group is considering preliminary 
plans for its part in the activities on that 
occasion. The annual Xmas Party of the 
Group was held on December 16. 


Portland: 


The Women’s Chapter of the Portland 
ACM is proud to announce that in Sept. it 
awarded two scholarships in Credits and 
Collections in the National Institute of 
Credit, which were won by Leah Blann, 
Irwin Hodson Co., and Mary Gilbaugh, 
Portland Casket Co. Our meetings thus 
far have been interesting and well attend- 
ed, the speakers being well-informed per- 
sons on such subjects as travel, current 
events, and the war in England. 

The yearly meeting between the Tacoma, 
Seattle and Portland Chapters of Credit 
Women was held in Tacoma this year, 
with several Portland girls making the 
trip and Alice Fields, our president, re- 
porting a wonderful time. The Dec. meet- 





Cincinnati: 
The officers of the local CWG lined up 
recently with Edna Wilks, Grace A. Rush, 


Inc., who is a director of the Cincinnati 
Assn. In the above picture are the fol- 
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lowing officers of the CWG: lL. to r.— 
Treas., Angela Wise, Seybold Paper Co.; 
Miss Wilks; Sec., Teresa Wittekind, Mar- 
ietta Chair Co.; Vice Pres., Lazetta Mead, 
U. S. Shoe Corp.; and Pres., Emma Kiefel, 
Globe Wernicke Co. 
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ing was turned into an Xmas Party, with 
dolls and toys furnished by our members 
to be turned over to the Sunshine Division 
for charity. All members are eageily 
planning and awaiting other importznt 
meetings and events of the Portland Chzp- 
ter. 


San Francisco: 


The San Francisco CWC had a Xmas 
Party on its monthly meeting date, Dec. 
11. Individual gifts for each member 
adorned the Xmas tree and toys were 
brought as donations to needy children. 
Edith Hatton and Alberta Morgan were 
in charge of decorations and entertainment. 


Officers and trustees of the Seattle ACM 
and National Director E. L. Blaine, Jr., 
were entertained by the local CWC at its 
November meeting. More than 50 guests 
attended the meeting which was presided 
over by President Lyal Edwardsen. Edna 
Browning Wylde of the Cascade Ma- 
chinery & Electric Co. was Program Chair- 
man. Judge William G. Long told a long 
line of fish stories, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. William J. Bain, 
one of Seattle’s leading architects, showed 
moving pictures of Williamsburg, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans and Cape Cod. ‘Table 
decorations were winter greens and pine 
cones. The Club is now busily engaged in 
raising funds to send a delegate to the 
New Orleans convention and to carry on 
its educational program. 


Toledo: 


The local CWC, organized in March 
1940, has held interesting monthly meetings 
under the leadership of Pres. Lauretta B. 
Ganther, The McManus Troup Company, 
ably assisted by Vice Pres. Mrs. Elner 
Milliere, The Toledo Casket Company; 
Treas. Carrie Manthey, The Woolson 
Spice Company; Sec. Eva Wineland, The 
Gross Electric Fixture Company. As- 
sunda Mucci is Chairman of the Program 
and Entertainment Committee. 

At Mrs. Milliere’s country home picnics 
were held during July and August. A spa- 
ghetti dinner and bridge party at the home 
of Miss Mucci was enjoyed by the mem- 
bers in Sept. 

Harris T. Fulton, Treas., The Ainsworth 
Shoe Co., and instructor of Credit. Institute 
classes sponsored by the Toledo ACM was 
guest speaker in October; his topic being 
“Old and New Styles in Credit Managers 
and Methods.” In Nov. the Program Com- 
mittee was fortunate in obtaining Martha 
Long to address the meeting. Miss Long 
returned to the United States in Sept. after 
having spent two years in Germany as an 
exchange student and employee in the 
U. S. Consulate in Stuttgart. 

The Club’s first Xmas Party was giver 
Dec. 3 at the Woman’s Club. Dinner fol- 
lowed by carol singing, games and enter- 
tainment made it an outstanding event. 
Many prizes were awarded the winners o: 
the contests and several door prizes were 
given to the lucky ticket holders. The 
Program Committee is now working on 
plans for future meetings. 
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“How Shall 


(Cont'd from P.11) enclosed such as 
safety pins and coins and different 
things, that depend for their success, 
not upon a real collection appeal, but 
upon trickery. 


Not a Joking Matter 


HE collection of accounts is 

not a laughing matter—nothing 
funny about it in any sense of the 
word. In the second place, there are 
some great comedians in this world 
of ours; once in a while we hear one 
on the radio and see one on the stage ; 
but there are not very many com- 
edians in the collection departments 
of American business. If you were 
a real comedian, your name would be 
in the bright lights. We are not 
comedians. It is a sad mistake when 
an attempt is made to collect money 
by trickery and to substitute such 
methods for the writing of a real 
appeal. 

I suggest to all who write collec- 
tion letters that they should remem- 
ber that there are only four or five 
reasons why people will willingly 
pay out money; and, therefore, there 
are only four or five appeals that you 
can make in your letters if you de- 
sire to collect money. You may 
know them, but I think it will pay 
us to reconsider them. 

First, people will pay money to 
you because they are sorry for you. 

Second, people will pay money to 
you because they are afraid of you. 

Third, people will pay money to 
you because they think it pays them 
in some way—it is to their own in- 
terest to pay. 

Fourth, they will pay money to 
you because they think it is the fair 
and the just and noble thing to do. 

Fifth, they will pay money to you 
because they like you—just because 
you have created and built up in their 
minds an attitude toward you of 
good-will. ; 

There may be other reasons why 
people pay bills, but I don’t know 
what they are. It will pay us to 
think of this situation in its sim- 
plicity. We have a lot of false no- 
tions about the payment of money. 

I made the statement, at a credit 
convention sometime ago, that peo- 
ple did not pay money willingly; it 
goes against the grain to pay out 


Credit and Financial Management 


I Say It?” 


money. When I said that some man 
in the audience glared at me as if to 
say, “I wish to argue on that.” And 
he did. He said, “I have been a 
credit man for years, and I know I 
always pay my debts willingly.” That 
is a curious form of self-deception. 
He took pride in maintaining him- 
self in a reputable position; he took 
pride in his credit. 


Against Human Nature 


You and I take pride in the fact 

we come home sober; we take 
pride in the fact that when we see a 
pretty girl we don’t ask for her tele- 
phone number; we take pride that 
when it is a sunny afternoon, instead 
of going golfing, we stay in the office. 
Human nature is to do just the oppo- 
site. 

While I take pride in my credit 
record, such as it is, I do not think 
I have ever checked out my month’s 
salary willingly. The fact is that when 
I follow that procedure I have the 
biggest grouch of the whole month. 
When my wife sees me take out my 
check book, she goes out to the 
movies. 

People do not pay out money will- 
ingly. We have curious misconcep- 
tions because of our business ideals 
and business standards. If a person 
is not paying a bill, there is a defi- 
nite reason for it. Our letters should 
be directed toward the handling of 
that situation and that specific and 
definite reason, whatever it is. 

None of us can get people to pay 
money to us because they are sorry 
for us. That is almost an axiom, isn’t 
it? Yet by actual count of collec- 
tion letters at one time I found over 
30 per cent in the group that actually 
did attempt to make people pay be- 
cause they were sorry for the com- 
pany: “You realize we have to meet 
our obligations’—“We have to pay 
our bills’—“Because we have to do 
something, you ought to do something 
for us.” I have never yet paid a bill 
because I felt sorry for the person 
that I paid it to. I paid it for a 
stronger, more positive reason than 
that. 

What we are concerned about is 
making people pay us money because 
they are in a friendly business rela- 
tionship with us; and friendly busi- 
ness relationship is built up in a col- 






















Are Your 
Customers’ 
Assets 

Protected? 


After having audited your pro- 
spective customer’s Financial 
and Annual Statements, and 
having arrived at a decision as 
to his capacity to pay his in- 
debtedness to you, you should 
then check his insurance pro- 
gram. 


Inadequate insurance coverage 
means a loss to you should a 
major catastrophe strike your 
customer’s plant, warehouse, 
manufacturing facilities and/or 
the like. His financial worth 
would be seriously affected. 


Northern Assurance Agents are 
qualified to assist you. They 
can help you analyze customers’ 
insurance schedules as well as 
advise you concerning the in- 
surance program of your own 
organization. 


Through 86 years—through the 
disasters of conflagration and 
hurricane — through years of 
financial depression — through 
wars, Civil, National and 
World - wide since 1854 — 86 
years ago—the United States 
branch of the Northern Assur- 
ance Company has pursued the 
even tenor of its way. 


Conducting a conservative and 
sound fire insurance business; 
paying its losses, large and 
small, equitably and promptly; 
equipped today, better than 
ever, to “carry on’’. 


Ask for the name of the North- 
ern Agent in your locality. 


THE 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
135 William St. 


New York 


San Francisco 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
AND 
ALLIED LINES 
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lection letter by the tone, by the 
wording, and by the careful directing 
of the personal appeal which we make 
as one man to the other. 

Anybody who is willing to pay the 
price can write good letters. We 
have a curious notion that writing is 
a sort of genius—some people are 
born to write, and some people are 
not. That is not true. Mary Heaton 
Voise told a young writer some years 
ago: “Anybody can learn to write 





if he learns the secret of writing, 
which is the constant application of 
the seat of one’s pants to the seat of 
one’s chair.” In other words, if you 
will sit down and study words and 
their meanings and their connotations, 
the things they mean to other people, 
and if you will work hard at writing, 
your correspondence will become 
something which is a delight and 
which is a real art in business. 


Receivers Authorized to Check 
on Federal Income Tax Returns 


tive Order was issued by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, authorizing 

receivers and trustees in bank- 
ruptcy and their duly constituted 
attorneys-in-fact to inspect income, 
excess-profits, capital stock and gift 
tax returns and returns of employ- 
ment tax on employers filed pursuant 
to the Internal Revenue Code ap- 
proved on November 12, 1938, and 
the amendments thereto approved by 
the President on July 20, 1940; to- 
gether with income, excess-profits, 
and capital stock tax returns made 
under the Revenue Acts of 1938, 
1936, 1935, 1934, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the Revenue 
Act of 1932, and under prior Rev- 
enue Acts; and also gift tax returns 
filed under the Revenue Act of 1932 
and filed after June 16, 1933; and 
also returns made under Title IX of 
the Social Security Act; and returns 
made under any of such Acts as 
amended. 

The inability heretofore of receiv- 
ers or trustees in bankruptcy to ob- 
tain access to tax returns has been an 
obstacle to complete and adequate in- 
vestigation of bankrupt estates. The 
information now made available will 
be particularly useful in the discov- 
ery of concealed assets, the determin- 
ation of the correctness of financial 
statements furnished to credit grant- 
ors, and various other matters which 
arise in bankruptcy administration. 

The following is the text of the Ex- 
ecutive Order on this important 
point : 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 
AUTHORIZING THE INSPECTION 

BY RECEIVERS, AND TRUSTEES 

IN BANKRUPTCY, AND THEIR 

DULY CONSTITUTED ATTOR- 

NEYS IN FACT, OF CERTAIN RE- 


TURNS MADE UNDER THE IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE AND 


= On November 7, 1940, an Execu- 
w 
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OF INCOME, EXCESS-PROFITS, 
AND CAPITAL STOCK TAX RE- 
TURNS FILED UNDER THE REV- 
ENUE ACT OF 1938 OR PRIOR 
REVENUE ACTS, GIFT TAX RE- 
TURNS FILED AFTER JUNE 16, 
1933, AND RETURNS UNDER TI- 
TLE IX OF THE SOCIAL SECUR- 
ITY ACT. 


“By virtue of the authority vested in 
me .. ., it is hereby ordered that the 
following-designated returns shall be open 
to inspection by a receiver, or trustee in 
bankruptcy, and by their duly constituted 
attorneys in fact, in accordance and upon 
compliance with the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the Treasury decision relating to 
the inspection of such returns approved by 
me on August 28, 1939,1 and the amend- 
ments thereto approved by me on July 20, 
1940,2 and this date, and the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Treasury decision re- 
lating to inspection of returns under reve- 
nue acts prior to the Internal Revenue 
Code approved by me on November 12, 
1938,3 and the amendments thereto ap- 
proved by me on July 20, 1940, and this 
date: 

“(1) Income (including income of per- 
sonal holding companies and unjust en- 
richment income), excess-profits, capital 
stock, and gift tax returns under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and returns of em- 
ployment tax on employers under Sub- 
chapter C of Chapter 9 of such Code. 

“(2) (a) Income, excess-profits, and 
capital stock tax returns made under the 
Revenue Act of 1938, the Revenue Act of 
1936, the Revenue Act of 1935, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1934, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Revenue Act of 1932, 
the Revenue Act of 1932 as amended by 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and 
under the prior Revenue Acts, (b) gift 
tax returns made under the Revenue Act 
of 1932 or the Revenue Act of 1932 as 
amended, and filed after June 16, 1933, (c) 
returns made under Title IX of the Social 
Security Act, and (d) returns made under 
any of such Acts as amended. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
“THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 7, 1940. 
[No. 8536] 
[F. R. Doc. 140-4808; Filed, November 8, 
1940; 2:16 p. m.]” 
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Cost-Plus-Fee Contracts 
With U.S. A. 


(Continued from P. 8) 


solved and their assets distributed 
upon the completion thereof. 





Bars May Be Let Down 


HE suggestion has been made that 
materialmen will be protected by 
the Army or Navy officials requiring 
the contractor and subcontractors to 
produce evidence of payment of their 
labor and material bills before they in 
turn will be paid. The situation is 
no longer one where a few of the most 
responsible contractors are being 
awarded negotiated contracts. As the 
rearmament program develops, it is 
necessary, to some extent at least, to 
let down the bars. The financial 
capacity of contractors and subcon- 
tractors to pay their bills before they 
receive payment may well be ques- 
tioned. Where speed in performance 
is a vital factor, will not the officials 
in charge regard the Government's 
need of prompt performance as para- 
mount to payment of materialmen? 
The debate on the subject in the 
Senate’® shows that even some of the 
Senators who favored the cost-plus- 
fee contract law were not too sure of 
their position and recognized that, in 
the confusion and need for speed of 
today’s program, there now exists a 
situation which did not exist hereto- 
fore. 


Offered to Lower Rates 


THE other argument advanced is 

that the waiver of the bond re- 
quirement may save money for the 
Government. Surety companies of- 
fered, by reason of the reduced risks 
involved in connection with these 
negotiated or cost-plus-fee contracts, 
to reduce the premium from one and 
one-half per cent. (the standard rate 
on Miller Act bonds) to four-tenths 
of one per cent. This relatively in- 
significant premium is a small price 


to pay to protect the Government | 


against risks, some of which are 
enumerated above, which bonds 
would also assure prompt payment to 
materialmen whose material is urg- 
ently needed for the rearmament pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, the cost to the Govern- 
ment of auditors and _ checkers 
charged with the duty of ascertain- 


’ ing if labor and materialmen have 





1 Congressional Record, pp. 17049-17055. 
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been paid may equal the small bond 
premium. Not even the most rabid 
protagonist of cost-plus-fee contracts 
will argue that a hurried audit is as 
much of a safeguard to the Govern- 
ment as a substantial surety bond. 

Since the right to waive bonds is 
discretionary in the head of the de- 
partment involved, the Departmental 
head should not waive the bond re- 
quirement unless there seems to be a 
good reason for doing so. Whenever 
the head of a department waives this 
protection, he should be required to 
file a brief memorandum giving his 
reasons therefor. 

It is submitted that all future leg- 
islation pertaining to these negotiated 
contracts should include the require- 
ment that the contractor furnish 
bonds, as is prescribed by the Act of 
June 28, 1940, above quoted. It is 
clear that, when the bond requirement 


is waived, subcontractors and mate- | 


rialmen, as well as the Government, 
lose a form of protection which they 
have enjoyed for almost half a cen- 
tury. The loss and expense to the 
Government and to materialmen with 
respect to these negotiated contracts 
may prove to be greater than the 
amount of the bond premium, the 
payment of which would have shifted 
all loss to a paid surety whose bonds 
could be secured by any contractor of 
the type to whom the Government 
should entrust a rearmament contract 
without any delay whatsoever to the 
program. 





During consideration by Con- 
gress, of these proposals to suspend 
the operation of the Miller Act the 
National Association of Credit Men 
registered its opposition to any such 
suspension of the payment bond re- 
quirement. The Association pointed 
out that any action which would 
either cause additional credit losses 
under defense contracts or raise the 
fear of such losses, would be detri- 
mental to the defense program and 
might actually cause delays in the 
acceptance of orders for defense ma- 
erials. While that viewpoint found 
some sympathy in Congress the ma- 
jority opinion was in favor of grant- 
ing to the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy the right to 
suspend the payment bond on the 
types of contracts referred to above. 


‘Many NACM members have used 


the Association’s Washington service 


to get information about defense con- 
tracts. 


Do You Judge A Fire 
Insurance Company By Its 


AGE? 


GE is not necessarily a sign of wisdom, but 
when an old company successfully 
weathers the financial storms for more than a 
century, it is a real proof of wise management. 
For 105 years we have steadily gone for- 
ward. Conservative operating practices have 
enabled us to survive the many panics and 
disasters of those years, yet today we are ina 
stronger financial position than ever before. 










“Over 105 ears of Service Through Local Agents” 





Report Says Labor is 
Abundant for Defense 


Any major increase in the present 
defense program—such as war it- 
uw self might bring—almost certain- 
ly would mean “longer working 
hours, or a reduced standard of liv- 
ing, or both.” Under the $16 billion 
appropriations as now authorized by 
Congress, however, “existing labor 
standards can be maintained for the 
near future,” and for a while there 
may even be an increase in the pro- 
duction of certain lines of consumer 
goods. 

These are among the findings of 
a special survey of labor policy under 
the defense program now being made 
by The Twentieth Century Fund. 


The report says that “The Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1937 did not 
introduce a new and shorter working 
week. It merely wrote into law the 
prevailing custom of manufacturing 
industry.” The report stresses the 
fact that the Act does not set any 
limits on the amount of hours an em- 
ployee may work but simply provides 
that time and a half must be paid for 
al! hours above 40 per week. 
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MUTUAL ARE INSURANCE 





VALUABLE SAVINGS 


Mutual Fire Insurance is the oldest 
form of insurance, differing from all 
others in certain important respects. 

Rates and legal supervision are the 
same... the same reserves guarantee 
maximum protection. . . but Mutual’s 
economical operation brings direct 
savings to policyholders. 

A company which carries Mutual 
Fire Insurance is invariably conserva- 
tive, well organized, interested in 
sound economies ... a company 
which would be a good credit risk. 


THE FEDERATION OF MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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United States, 


Stimulated by national defense 

ms activity the United States can for 

ww 1941 look forward toward in- 

creasing improvement in all 

fields : trade, industry, agriculture and 
labor. 

That is the forecast for the coming 
year by Henry H. Heimann, Execu- 
tive Manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. This better 
outlook will in his opinion be subject 
to the developments in Europe. 

“But although the year ahead gives 
every indication of more activity and 
improved income, it should not be 
forgotten that the whole structure 
upon which this rests is artificial. 
Production for defense cannot over a 
long-range period improve the basic 
standard of living,’ Mr. Heimann 
points out. 

“What it gives now by spending it 
will take sooner or later. When the 
temporary prosperity has been har- 
vested, debt, maintenance of arma- 
ment and armed forces, and taxation 
will face us for years to come. In 
1941 the American people will get a 
taste of what European taxation has 
been in the past. 


Peace May Retard Pace 


‘6G HOULD recent rumors of peace 

materialize, which is not at 
present conceded to any important 
degree, there will be a subsequent 
retarding influence on the growing 
activity resulting from our war sales 
abroad and our defense program re- 
quirements. The latter will, however, 
continue to stimulate domestic opera- 
tions and keep the trend upward over 
the next twelve-month period. 

“The reaction of an early peace in 
our security and exchange markets 
would be noticeable but undoubtedly 
lessened in intensity and spread over 
a considerable period by anticipation 
on the part of buyers and sellers. 

“Once peace becomes an actuality 
in Europe, however, the replacement 
needs and human needs of European 
people will be such as to cause any 
temporary business hesitancy occa- 
sioned by peace to be followed by a 
temporary prosperity resulting from 
replacement of necessitous goods in 
the war-torn area. 

“The great problem in 1941 is our 
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"41 to Be Good Trade Year in 


Says Heimann 


own position with respect to the war, 
that is, whether we will become active 
participants or will continue the pol- 
icy of all aid short of actual partici- 
pation. That decision rests upon fu- 
ture events but, needless to say, is a 
decision that must be weighed most 
carefully. Any decision that is made 
must always have in mind the main- 
tenance of this nation in strong finan- 
cial and physical condition so that it 
will continue to represent the strong- 
est republican form of government. 
“1941 will decide whether the rev- 
olution throughout the world now in 
progress will fully liquidate the eco- 
nomic environment this generation 
has known or whether a reaction will 
set in that will justify past practices 
and start the world back on a sound 
recovery basis. It is a year that will 
require great thought, much toler- 
ance, and abiding faith and a tre- 
mendous amount of courage. 


How Can We Help? 


‘s"IXHE new year’s resolution of 

every thinking citizen should 
be one of determination to study the 
use to which our great credit stores 
can be put once the conflict abroad 
has ceased. In the judicious use of 
these great credit stores will be found 
the answer to the restoration of a 
peaceful world. When the reconstruc- 
tion period comes, credit will play 
the most important part. 

“Our vast accumulation of credit 
places upon us a tremendous respon- 
sibility, one which in the interest of 
civilization we dare not and must not 
shirk. Meanwhile our domestic econ- 
omy must be soundly programmed 
not alone for our own good but, more 
important, for the influence it can 
have upon other nations. 

“The eyes of the world will be fo- 
cused in our direction in 1941. We 
should never forget that what we do 
—and how we do it—can largely de- 
termine the future destiny of the civ- 
ilization we have known.” 

As to specific phases of the nation’s 
activity, Mr. Heimann foresees gen- 
eral improvement in retailing with 
emphasis, because of the defense ac- 


tivity, in the consumer goods field. © 


He qualifies this, however, in the 


- & 


event that the government issues 


bonds for direct sale to the public and 
thereby drains off the rising con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

“Agriculture,” he states, “can look 
to 1941 with reasonable assurance 
despite loss of export markets due to 
the war. Farm income should equal 
or slightly exceed that in 1940. There 
will be no run-away market nor will 
the farm boom days of 1915-20 re- 
turn. Should peace ensue there would 
be some temporary greater demand 
for our farm products abroad. 

“Labor gains in the year 1941 will 
witness considerable consolidation. 
The year will also exact of the labor 
leadership a stricter accounting than 
it has in the past. The public will 
hardly be in a mood to tolerate un- 
warranted labor demands that inter- 
fere with adequate defense produc- 
tion. 

“If labor gets its house in order 
and its leadership exercises greater 
vision than it has heretofore shown, 
then we can expect a drift in 1941 
towards a labor controlled govern- 
ment,” he concludes. 

“With material, machinery, man- 
power and credit in abundance in this 
country, with a world which in many 
sections is barely enjoying a mere ex- 
istence level, it only remains for our 
ingenuity to develop necessary meth- 
ods for meeting post-war competition 
in the distribution of our goods. Cer- 
tainly there will be a world-wide de- 
mand for the type of goods we have 
available,” Mr. Heimann said. 

“We may as well face facts, how- 
ever, and recognize that if we are 
going to get our share of the world’s 
trade, we are going to have to be pre- 
pared to defend both our citizens and 
trade. 

“This does not mean foreign expe- 
ditions but it does mean adequate 
preparation for hemispheric defense 
and close cooperation with those na- 
tions abroad whose policies and way 
of life most nearly coincide with ours. 

“Let us not lose our judgment, 
therefore, when we consider the 
position of our export trade in the 
post-war period. 

“There are those who contend that 
a totalitarian victory will mean the 
permanent enslavement of all Europe 
and that the production resulting 
from the dictators’ program will be 
based upon a standard of living so 
far below that which we enjoy that 
our possibilities for foreign trade will 
have thoroughly vanished.” 
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Manufacturers’ Shipments, 
Orders, Inventories 


Manufacturers’ shipments rose to a new 
high for the year in November, the 
Commerce Department has announced. 
u The Department’s index of shipments 
rose to 149 for the month as compared 
with 146 in October. Of particular in- 
terest was the more substantial advance in 
the durable goods industries, the shipment 
index for this group moving from 167 in 
October to 175 in November. It was point- 
ed out that the advance partly reflected in- 
creased deliveries on the defense work for 
which contracts had been let in previous 
months. 


New orders fell off somewhat from the 
extraordinary October total, the index de- 
clining from 172 to 159. Despite this de- 
cline in new business and the moderate 
rise in shipments, unfilled orders continued 
to increase. Although new orders did not 
exceed shipments in November by as much 
as in September and October, backlogs ex- 
panded another 10 percent during the 
month, with all of the durable goods in- 
dustries participating in the gain. 

Manufacturers’ inventories continued to 
expand in November. The Department’s 
index rose from 114.4 to 116.5 during the 
month, about the same increase as was re- 
corded in October. This rise, in terms of 
dollars, represented an investment of over 
$400,000,000 for the two months—a very 
strong stimulating force for nondurable 
goods manufacture. 


The durable goods industries. with an 
expanding production level requiring larg- 
er goods in process stocks, showed the 
largest rise, the inventory index for the 
group moving from 121.2 to 123.8 during 


The Business Thermometer: 


the month. This approximately duplicated 
the Octcber experience and provided fur- 
ther evidence for the contention that the 
spurt in new orders during the past few 
months has been partly bolstered by gen- 
eral lengthening of commitments. 


Wholesalers’ Sales, 


Inventories, Credits 


Sales of wholesalers, based upon re- 
ports from 2,793 firms representing all 

i parts of the country, were 7 per cent 
greater in November than during the 
same month a year ago, it was announced 
by William L. Austin, Director, Bureau of 
the Census. This gain, though less than 
the 10 per cent rise shown for October, 
indicates a continuation of the higher level 


of wholesalers’ activity this year than in 
1939. 


Excepting September, 1940, sales have 
exceeded those of the comparable month 
of the previous year for the past 24 months. 
Retail sales of 23,706 independent stores in 
November were 11 per cent above Novem- 
ber, 1939, according to another monthly 
survey cf the Bureau of the Census. 


In connection with this monthly joint 
study of the National Association of Credit 
Men and the Bureau of the Census, these 
wholesalers reported dollar sales amount- 
ing to $214,296,000 in November, which 
were 9 per cent below October, 1940. This 
decline is similar to the October to Novem- 
ber change usually exhibited by this series 
in the last five years covered by this sur- 
vey. 

The cost value of inventories on hand 
at the end of November for 1,731 whole- 
salers was up only slightly from the be- 


ginning of the month, but was 6 per cent 
over November, 1939. November is the 
sixteenth consecutive month in which the 
dollar volume of inventories was at a high- 
er level than in the corresponding month 
of the year before. In 21 of the lines for 
which data are reported, inventory expan- 
sions fell short of sales increases, in com- 
parison with November, 1939. In 11 lines 
inventories increased more (or decreased 
less) than the percentage change in sales. 


As a whole, the stock-sales ratio fell 
from 163 in November, 1939, to 159 in 
November, 1940. At the close of October, 
1940, the stock-sales ratio was lower than 
that for either the preceding month or the 
same month of a year ago. During No- 
vember the inventory position of whole- 
salers changed, the closing ratio—159—be- 
ing appreciably above that of October 31 
—147. 


Collections on accounts receivable dur- 
ing November, 1940, for 2,365 wholesalers 
fell from the level of the previous month 
of 1940 and the same month of 1939. The 
collection ratio in November, 1940, was 
71, while in November, 1939, and October, 
1940, these same establishments reported 
that 72 per cent and 77 per cent of ac- 
counts receivable were collected. The slow- 
er collections in November constitute a re- 
versal of credit experiences in October, 
when a substantial improvement over the 
previous month had been noted. 


November is the fifth month this year 
within which collections were slower than 
during the comparable month of 1939. 
Three months have shown no change and 
for three months better collections have 
been reported. Accounts receivable were 
6 per cent greater on November 1, 1940, 
than at the same time in 1939 and 2 per 
cent greater than on October 1, 1940. 


Index of the Value of Manufacturer’s Shipments (January 1939=100) 






Industry 


TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 
Total, durable goods 
Total, nondurable goods 


Durable Goods 
Iron and steel and their products 


Electrical machinery 
Other machinery 
Automobiles and equipment 
Other durable goods 


Nondurable Goods 
Food and kindred products 
Textile-mill ucts* 


Chemicals and 


Tere ee ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Transportation equipment (except automobiles) . saad 


Paper and alli <eepome hc ciaah Bea aids dick dcx C28 


1940 










(p) (r) 


= Cumgechonsive data for November 1939 through May 1940 not yet available. 


(p) iminary. 
Revised 
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(r 
Note: this index is constructed on a daily average basis excluding Sundays and principal holidays. 
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WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, November 1940 



















Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 
; ; Number of ercent cha Masia ttens 
Kind of Business ae November | November October November 1940 from 1, 1940 
porting 1940 1939 1940 November October (00's) 
1939 1940 
OR ote Labs can sasinrstabeas sy exe se rasan sant 136 63 61 61 +8 +11 3,881 
ENON 005-505), cewnaisabnnianaesaneees dee cacosueeh 23 74 70 72 —5 —3 1,288 
Paints and varnishes...... eta Maetaeedb indies cokers saebinel 35 49 46 51 +t —2 1,410 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes...................ee00-5 41 44 46 51 +4 — 6 5,667 
on cake en uct caubansbae ne 33 45 46 52 —5 —15 10,879 
ee Repeame PME esehie np SibiRh Eek suhes ab ¥aVensnasuches 8 78 87 79 —2 + 6 1,287 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded) ..................ccceeeees 115 61 62 67 +7 +6 23,121 
NS Late er ci ieb a cGeh ni sclechsessee oonsssushessenscect 97 47 46 47 —3 +2 22,826 
NN SUR LLU ast aihetaeravasecstaasiesyse sessed 310 70 69 71 +14 + 4 28,906 
eR SON nn sis ss ce necchscaverscesnesesvens 13 145 152 136 +8 +3 756 
eee ERNE WUERMEND, cc's cic ccn ec nscvenscssvcsecccceeverbs 53 135 134 148 —7 —1 828 
Farm supplies............ Sige Rha bewNstinbpobysohnesssosenssasens 6 83 76 70 —8 —4 281 
Furniture and house furnishings. ......................e0eeeee: 57 51 51 55 + 6 +4 8,258 
Groceries and foods, except farm products..................0005 490 93 92 101 +2 +2 37,020 
END Sig cis x6 osevseoevswsn sacdeescceseecvsh 253 88 87 95 +4 +t 16,207 
DORMER AOD WROMERIOES, . «2.6.2.0... 0000 eveceecsceccces 134 95 94 103 +1 +3 14,641 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses....................0..0000: 15 167 160 174 +1 —3 1,216 
ees CL rhecun cian sual seccnteyeices vores aie 88 88 86 97 —2 + 6 4,956 
8k, vines aln's ne bege dineea vines 0% 14 73 74 74 + 6 +5 347 
cis seb aceninsacesoencaveansph 76 163 165 200 +t —9 10,110 
eA eo L Chek snkbikbviesensadujpesssveneesieon 14 76 75 75 —1 —9 79 
eka Cas scape ans ieis assnenkbereencne esa 21 75 89 83 +8 +2 4,052 
Liquor Sanat iD. -.c. ints sbiseds tandcnscewace 35 79 84 82 +13 +10 4,846 
a rie i skaesesusesoauved 387 61 61 62 +14 + 2 53,965 
es oon a pkbakabndésseshuleor 123 55 56 55 +14 +t 32,573 
Lh b bb du bauebensohubees 25 89 86 97 + 6 +5 2,350 
Industrial supplies.......... SP evhinsensbedosnsaeccs>n becker 127 77 70 73 +14 +4 10,132 
Plumbing and heating supplies........................000:- 112 61 61 65 +17 +9 8,910 
TELE REGU EUy UKieEWesevbs=sasisehectosissessspansuens 32 15 14 17 +14 +18 5,884 
oo. us nin gnipebesubaeundeens 24 61 55 60 —2 —2 386 
Lumber and building materials... ....................00eeeeee- 33 71 68 72 +49 +6 3,604 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical........... 48 66 70 70 +12 + 2 2,293 
Surgical equipment and supplies....................ceeeeeeeeee 30 49 51 50 + 6 +3 1,284 
SEU R LTCC haces aGnnsssocsibnascbbvesbsneacsenen cn 18 80 84 81 +4 + 6 1,776 
ic co roca nner ebenbaphonvapeseneenss 77 60 61 61 —1 —t 8,624 
ee cine Lh sohbisbueynoigusecsneseckt 7 123 129 130 —1 +2 916 
NS EE er 96 123 121 129 +t +1 7,818 
ss sa cluninuins swe oweesebess 10 38 36 42 —14 —3 190 
ee ne ne vdeaba this iseesaesteewunll 26 98 94 129 +1 +6 4,674 
eT eee oe ee 2,365 71 72 77 + 6 +2 $257,256 
*Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
}Less than 0.5 percent. 
8 7 es 
WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, November 1940 
Dollar Sales End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratio* 
Percent change Percent change 
Kind of Business Number} Nov. 1940from_ | Nov. | Number} x0)"1940 from Meov.28,1 ov. | Nov. | October 
reporting (000's) |Teporting} Nov. stober (000's) 1940 1939 1940 
sales stocks 1939 1940 
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Furniture and house furnishings. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Full-line wholesalers#................. 
Voluntary-group wholesalers. . 
Retailer-cooperative warehouses 
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Confectionery............. 
Meats and meat products. . 
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SE NINN, 55 cn dns5s0v0e 000 

Liquor de ment of other tradesf. . 

Total ware @TOUP............... 
General hardware. .. ) 
Heavy hardware................ +17 
Industrial supplies. ......... ee 
Plumbing and heating supplies. . 

Terie, FLERE eens en desseas sbe% 

Lumber and building materials.................. 

Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
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*These stock-sales ratios are percen obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. —Insufficient data to show separately. 
tLess than 0.5 percent. FNot affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. _ tChiefly of the wholesale dre trade. 
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Geographic Division Percent change 
_ , and — Nember Nov. 1940 from Nov. 
Kind of Business reporting = 

Wire IS «5 siai9:5 6s ks opin eos cnndah gc vdvassss | 17 +10 12,821 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded)......... +19 $ 780 
Electrical goods. .........:c.ccscscesscsececs +17 1,597 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... «ss 2'385 
Meat and meat products. ..........-+-eeeee-- +15 2'352 
Industrial supplies.......... wes encescceccosics +38 718 
Plumbing and heating supplies..............- +10 298 
Middle Atlantic. .............cceeseseeeeeeeeeeeee be, 55,944 
Automotive supplies. .......----+.++see+e sees +7 741 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....... +15 1,631 
Shoes and other footwear.......-..-..+++es0+5 = 589 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded)......... +4 2,990 
Dry o0ds..........000eseeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeees one 3.463 
Electrical goods. ...........+.++seseceeceeeees +15 5.147 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.........--..----+- +7 1.740 
Furniture and house furnishings............. +5 1'391 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... +6 9°105 
Meats and meat products......-.---+-+++++++- ana 4'665 
General hardware. .........++++++++sseeeeeee: + 6 2'599 
Heavy hardware. ..........--+++++eeeeesereee +18 952 
Industrial oe, eacsneese Jo ceneceseccscoens +19 2,100 
Plumbing and heating supplies........-.----- +7 1,475 
GEE ca nnederuansarces aw cceeccsccceseces re se 900 
Lumber & building materials, except electrical 5 911 
aor and its products........---++++++ss+++: an 2,354 
Tobacco and its products.......---+-+++++++++ ie 5.306 
East North Central...........-.:ssseeseereeereess +6 42°451 
Automotive supplies. ........-.-++ssssessree- +26 874 
Paints and varnishes........-----.+-ss++s9** +19 271 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....... ol 355 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded)......... +2 3,146 
Electrical goods SASSER ROSRESE ROCCO ES Meoeege +4 5,282 
Fresh fruits and vegetables........------+-++- = 323 
Furniture and house furnishings. ........-.-- ee 404 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... +7 9,070 
Meats and meat products.........--++++++++++ a 3'385 
Beer SRM gd ee eSeconseveTeroccesososeesesoooecs +9 140 
Wines and liquors...........---ss2stetetree: +13 346 
General hardware.........-.--+sssretrreteree ie 4,573 
Industrial supplies........-. seeeepeeeeeeeeees +36 2'313 
Plumbing and heating supplies.....------++-- +24 956 
eet mf PET UEAORhEE SS RESORECARECRESE TOO CROC CORE +14 931 
Optical goods.............eeegeeneeeter sent +6 
Lumber and building materials. ....-..--. sto +26 542 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical +25 449 
Surgical equipment and supplies....-.------- +12 407 
i od and its products.........--+ssrertrtt: <a 1,587 
Tobacco and its products......----+-+++*+++*" 4 2'799 
West North Central... ..........--eeeeeerererseee 47 29'333 
Automotive supplies. .......----y::yrrtrtt +31 644 
Drugs and niles (liquor excluded)........- a? 1,698 
PY BOOKS... 0c ccccccccecccsccccsosccccrcees +8 3°196 
Electrical goods. ..........-sseseeseertrtttee == % 2'047 
Fresh fruits and vegetables....-----+++++++** +3 368 
Furniture and house furnishings. ...--------- +8 1,346 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... +3 4,920 
SES wchvicceasopeavecessvsses Neqesseust ees mS 38 
General hardware.........-.-sssseserstttttt’ +28 2,963 
Industrial supplies........-. neceeeaeeeneeeees + 5 413 
Plumbing and heating supplies.....------- — 423 605 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 493 163 
Paper and its products.......-..++:ssssstttt" aaa 175 
Tobacco and its products........--+++s++500*" +6 618 
South Atlantic. ..............2sssccesseorrersee +10 20,631 
Automotive supplies. .........--+sssstrrttt* 423 489 
Shoes and other footwear.......-.--.+05+++* +6 904 
and sundries (liquor excluded).......-- 4-3 1,979 
Dry goods Cea hie ee SO SVEOPTERSR EHS OOS ai, 2 anaes 8 1,225 
Electrical goods. ...........-+se+eeseetertttt? +14 a 3.718 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.......---.+:---*"* ne Bien 287 
Groceries and foods, except farm products... . +4 a 4,308 
PERUTIOUEET,. ccc ccccccsccccsreccecessores a8 +3 176 
Meats and meat products........+-+:++s5:7"" $3 —12 601 
General hardware. .......--csceeceeserseeeee® +7 == 1,737 
Industrial supplies........-. seceeneeenseseees 423 oat 655 
Plumbing and heating supplies.....------++-- 443 —20 1,160 
Paper and its products..........++++s++s050"" ang a 484 
East South Central............-.sseeseeeeeertttt +9 se 9,113 
El Ne en enn cous ts 2 9. at 

ectrical goods.........-++.eseeeetgtrsettt +46 8 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... at —10 2,590 
General hardware...........---s+sssestrrttt? +10 aa 1,620 
Industrial supplies............---seseste0rtte a wae 287 
Wat Se Central. saapecay Seennsenen oY ta2*°7) +9 = é 16,732 

utomotive supplies. ........---.+-.steertt 

Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded).....---- A =< 1,830 
ers cokndéaccndeesangies cot codeseses +8 ay 644 
Electrical goods. ..........-.-:eseeeegeenettt +38 1,956 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... +6 6'791 
Liquor department of other tradest....------ 412 781 
General hardware...........-.++seseeesreeree 415 1,255 
COO receeroesesccooeccsoesoreseereresees® + t 6,296 
Sb cedeecesseoovoreseceerns +12 279 
DOP SSS SEMe oe P SARE CeSeSesoeenee —ll1 582 
—3 2,024 
COSOeeseweseccccscoreseorsesesseseoreegeeeer® +15 20,975 
Automotive supplies. ............--++e+eee- +10 650 
Shoes and other footwear...........+++++++++: +9 155 
iia baviibaspietessanakepesanedoceess t3 : 625 
Fresh fruits and vegetables. ........-.---+++++ on? 221 
Furniture and house furnishings. .........--- +6 452 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... +10 3,521 
Meats and meat products.............++++++++ +5 896 
General hardware..............ssseeeeeeeeees +27 3,215 
ee Tw - Sy NO alae ae +34 204 
Lumber and building materials.........----- +13 315 
Tobacco and its Re at swaassclvagens +3 1,124 












*These 
tees than 0.5 percent. tChiefly of the 





stock-sales ratios are percentages obtained b 


y dividing stocks by sales for an identical! group of firms. 
drug trade. 
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WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic divisions, November 1940 
|____DollarSales______|_Eind of Month Inventories (Cost) | 


Stock-Sales Ratios* 

















WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic divisions, November 1940 





Geographic Division 
Kind of Business 


Oe noe co begs nek bho cen 
and sundries (liquor excluded).. 

Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Meats and meat products 
Industrial supplies................ 
Plumbing and heating supplies.... 
Tobacco and its products 

ER en si Gh abieics ass >ao>nnsose<ecvnesnnssensed 
NII 9 6555p 5: sin.cn os 0S cps 00ssovespecenesssds 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear... ............ccccccscsscvccccses 
Drags and sundries (liquor excluded) 

ee eee Lekiens bn bach 06 50d 2b hwe eb see 40h 9000050004 

En cs. atbeebsbaswsenuhiecnesescva 
Fresh fruits and vegetables..................:++seeeeeeeeees 
Furniture and house furnishings......................+++++ 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 
General hardware 
ee ce ss sciecuwasctneenenmeen ee 
Industrial sup lies 
Plumbing an 4 
Jewelry 
ee no se see sashabonepesel 
Lumber and building materials 

ee CTE TT Te oe et oWANeRbE GRE 

Tobacco and its products 

ee in a cnnnmbeshewenebesaoen 
Automotive supplies 
Se RS ES i aan eae eg ey 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded) 
NT ee Te ckuaueebeanesecene 
Furniture and house furnishings...................+++++++: 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 
NN eo coe cccnentwenepeeenen 
eke. |. ces ius bea eokeeenwaxeen 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Bg wich ccns civonssnesee 

Lumber and building materials 


achinery, equipment, and supplies, except electrical 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Paper and its products... 
Tobacco and its products. 
West North Central............ 
Automotive supplies. ........... ; 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded)... 


Cees eee seessesseseseeres 


POCO e eee ee eres eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeesese 


PROPOR e ee eee eH Eee EHH eee EEE EEE HEE EE EES 


CO oem e ee eeeeresresressresessseeseseseeses 





ERE E a. cic Saw shins pensewacesenssqubieesd 
es oa 8 5s i nab eawhenbseeheneun 
Ne 6s on a wes stnwnk aWkeeeabe 

| Plumbing and heating supplies 
Paper and its products 

a. sc oedbuwienprawesnenet 
SL. se siboeebiecesseseonel 
Drugs and sundries (liquor excluded) 


es casa ckbean sdb eebeneise’ 
heey NO ee 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 
a GL. in huaapananxaineeuowes ed 
ere. id ccusnounechooosae nave oboe oF 
Plumbing and heating supplies.....................++ese0+: 
er Ne cis So aces anunaeh ined abeee see? 
Tobacco and its products 

East South Central 


SSE SE REE RS RE ES: 

Groceries and foods, except farm products 

EEE OES ER 

I 5 Lb alc ie obapabenvsanaceseeonso’ 
West South Cen 


DF ww ccecccccccceccccsccesepecccesccecccesowececece 
Electrical goods 


Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Liquor department of other tradest 
Sete aie gig aS ay REE RE Re EST 
Industrial supplies 


Machinery, equipment, and supplies, except electrical 
Surgical equipment and supplies 
Tobacco and its products 
ea ae ee ook vc andckcdubeeiaxtsaenceesed 
Automotive supplies 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
Es i Fe snes Mis picks ckcavibeks 
Automotive supplies........... ‘ 
Shoes and other footwear...... 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee! 


Dry goods 

Electrical goods. ...................05 
Furniture and house furnishings.......................000: 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 
I eas be aT ial aay wd wna debn ncn seed 
See oer Shc wa cdcwasedbe cunbaus ve 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Lumber and building materials................... a hawees ad 
Machinery, equipment, and supplies, except electrical 
Tobacco and its products 


*Collection - 
tLess than 0.5 percent. 

Chiefly of the wholesal 
STATES COMPRIS 

North Central—(Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Wis.); West North Cen‘ 


Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 
November 1940 from 
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tages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
t. 


on trade. 
ING GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS: New Papen -tOone,. Maine, ; Middle Atlantic—(N. J., N. Y. 


Mass., N. H., R. L, V 
Ni ey h Atlantic—(Del., 


i—(Iowa, , Minn., . .» N. , 5. 
Ga. Md. N.C. 8. ., Va., W. Va.); East South Central—(Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Central—(Ark., 
0, 


ont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.); Pacific—(Calif., Oreg., Wash.). 


, Tex.); Mountain—(Ariz., Colo., 








Index of 1940 Articles 





The Following Feature Articles Appeared in Credit and Financial 
Management During the 12 Months Closing 
With the December 1940 Issue. 


ACCOUNTING— 
Auditing Procedure Affecting Credits 
eee Feb. 
Cc. P. A. Tells of His Views 
About Audit Methods............ July 
“Short-Cuts” in Billing Routine 
ee I oi and sccanp aes August 
Accounting on Government Contracts 
by R. M. Woodham............ August 
ASSOCIATION— 
Utility Group Has Big Plan 
for Next NACM Congress...... Jan. 
What Do Adjustment Bureaus Do? 
SO errr re Feb. 
John L. Redmond, New York, 
Is New Preamiett.........66.5.-: June 
Executive Manager’s Report 
by Henry H. Heimann............ June 
Convention March Published......... July 
Report of Committee on Taxation... July 
Credit Congress Resolutions.......... July 


Report on Expenditure of 
Development Program Fund... August 


Manual of Industry Credit 
Group Operation 
Industry Group Committees.......... Nov. 
Annual Contracts for Washington 
Service Approved by National 
Board 
by John L. Redmond.............. Dec. 


BANKING— 


What New York Banks Are Doing 
to Care for Business............. Jan. 


BANKRUPTCY— 


Credit Men Report on Chandler Act 
Ri Gr RR hs oc ace ee ses March 
Attorney General Reports on 
1939 Bankruptcy Cases......... April 
"Justice Dept.’s Bankruptcy 
Committee Continues Active... .. April 
Status of Assigned Accounts 
by Perry E. Hamilton............. Tune 


Credit and Financial Management .......2...2..2.. 49 


Reorganizations Under Chandler 
Act—Part I 
be Jol, Gerdes..........0....506.5: August 
Reorganizations Under Chandler 
Act—Part II 
by John Gerdes.................. Sept. 
Some Difficulties in “Arrangements” 
by W. Randolph Montgomery..... Nov. 


BOOK REVIEW— 


“The Vampire Economy” 
by Guenter Reimann 
“Industrial Banking—A Phase 
of Consumer Credit” 
by Margaret Grobben............. June 
Canadian Investment and Foreign 
Exchange Problems 
Edited by J. F. Parkinson....... August 


BUSINESS FINANCE AND MANAGEMENT— 


Hints to Dealers on Farm Credits 


ee ee. eae os ies March 
What to Seek in Financial Statements 

by Wallace M. Davis............ March 
Is Cash Discount on Way Out? 

by Clarence Beecher............. March 
Key to Commercial Peace 

aS i ee eee April 
1939 Was Good Wholesaling Year 

by J. Harold Stehman............ April 
It’s Not What a Man Owes 

ee errr May 
Sound Transportation Policies 

by Judge R. V. Fletcher........... June 
High Cost of Cash Discounts 

Re ES Se a re Sept. 
What To Do With “Terms Chiselers” 

i NN IG a 5 soe. ok ewe Sept 
Making Sales Forecasts.............. Oct. 
Cash Discount—A Seller’s Advantage? 

by George E. Rilling............... Dec. 


Credit Methods of Industrial Banks. . Dec. 


How Obsolete Machinery Affects 
Credit 
Ree Bi Bi IR a iiss cy dcigs bem ccs Dec. 


COLLECTION AND BUSINESS LETTERS— 


“I’m Sorry for You!” 
by James Willoughby 





Stories from the Credit Files 


by James Willoughby............. Feb. 
Your Collection Letters 
by Dr. Felix E. Held............April 
CONVENTION— 
What Are Your Problems?......... Feb 
Credit Congress Groups Are 
Now Forming Programs....... March 
Commercial Aspects of Toronto 
by Robert P. Webber........... March 
The End of the Golden Rainbow 
Die Seer WRN sg ee April 
30 Industries Are to 
Gather at Convention.......... April 
Toronto Welcomes Credit Women 
by Phyllis Griffths............... April 


Toronto—Its Industrial and 
Financial Aspects 


by William Sclater............... April 
Industry Group Programs........... May 
Credit Congress Leaders............ May 
Touring to Toronto? 

DR Od, SIN oak. cece May 
Credit Women’s Sessions............ June 
Canada Scores as Congress Host..... June 
Group Sessions Popular............. June 
CREDIT— 

Why Inspectors Study Credit Methods 
re Ce NE nec sce ces March 
What Does Management Expect? 

ihc es SS no hoe sche ken April 
Credit Man as Service Salesman 

by P. W. McDermand............ April 
As a Banker Views Wholesale Credit 

be Bigeey LS Woertlies 5 ao. April 
Does Easier Credit Boost Profits? 

Se: Bin A. Tiers) Fe5. ks May 
Service That Helps the Dealer 

by P. W. McDermand............. May 
Interpreting Financial Statements 

by Thomas F. Regan.............. May 
Who Gets the Credit? 

by Robert S. Henry.............. May 
Community Credit Policies 

by Frederick W. Clark........... June 
Credit from a Woman’s Point of View 

by- Dosis BM. Weir. ..5..cs.5. es. ka, June 


January, 1941 



































Credit: Symbol of Civilization 


by Henry H. Heimann. . June 
Labor Turnover and Credit 
by J. E. Bullard July 
Distribution Problems Affecting 
Credit 
by Howard S. Almy............. August 
Credit’s Place in the Business Set-up 
by Frederick S. Miller.......... August 
Liquor Wholesalers Show Turn-Over 
SR OT he sw harcic bok Nov. 
What to Check in Annual Statements 
ee ee Ov. 
Statistical Survey of Balance Sheets 
Courtesy of J. M. Buckelew........ Nov. 


Give Credit Its Due 
ee OS Re ee Dec. 


What Is Your Credit “I. Q.”? 


CREDIT INTERCHANGE— 


Improved Plan for Interchange 
by Henry H. Heimann 


CREDIT OFFICE SYSTEMS— 


A Measure for Accounts Receivable 
by Rolf Nugent................. 


Are You an Easy Mark? 
by Charles A. Cartier 


Beware of “Dead Dollars”! 
ns eee oan Jan. 


Importance of Credit Personnel 


eee Jan. 
Is the Inventory Too High? 
by Eugene S. Benjamin............ Feb. 
Reserve for Ageing Receivables 
ee nc ca mecen en Feb. 
Two Kinds of Credit Men 
a Feb. 
Credit History on Cards 
by L. A. Brabender............. March 
Monthly Account-Aging Report 
eens” April 
Budgeting Your Customer’s Business 
ee aS July 
The “Efficient” Credit Executive 
by Paul M. Millians.............. July 
Shows Retailers How to Keep 
Credit Losses Low............ August 
Your Customer—To Have and 
To Hold 
2. es” Sept. 
“Others Sell Him—He Must 
Be Good!” 
oe Oct. 
Cooperation with Sales Department 
ee Rae eee Oct. 
“What Does the Card Show?” 
ON ee Oct. 
Streamlining Record Keeping 
OP Fest MIN ois os cee desde Nov. 
“Straight Line” Speed in Credits 
by Harry Wilkinson.............. Nov. 
“Others Sell Them!” Part II 
ae el LA ee sees Dec. 


This Firm Has a Credit Committee 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 
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ECONOMICS— 


12 Questions Facing Business in "40 


by Henry H. Heimann........... Jan 
Industry’s Social Responsibilities 
by Walter D. Fuller............. July 
Bad-Debt Loss Survey, 1939— 
EE ae gta ce tw.s bn tw do 'eetys Aug. 
Bad-Debt Loss Survey, 1939— 
| a ee Sept 


Can We Do Without the Wholesalers? 


by T. R. Carskadon........ .. . Sept. 
The World Cotton Situation 

by W. L. Clayton. . Sept. 
Distribution Problems That 

Affect Credit 

by Howard S. Almy ............ Nov 
A New Era for Coal? 

by Charles M. Means............. Dec 
EDITORIALS— 

(By Henry H. Heimann) 

INN oo a te a eats y Jan 
Hothouse Statesmen ................ Feb. 
IN Sv bcos coetkasccwawnd March 
Arbitration vs. Argument .......... April 
I er pea el a Se ae May 
SCD cies ts dewkwone June 
This, Our America ................. July 
Information, Please! .............. August 
IRE, Gh Urbs nee emsekiene kits Sept. 


In Time of War, Prepare for Peace!. Oct. 


10 Foreign Trade Rules ............ Nov 
“Lat We Have Pemee” «.............. Dec. 
FOREIGN TRADE AND CREDIT— 
Latin American Credits Improve 

by Kenneth H. Campbell .. Feb. 
Latin American Survey 

by Kenneth H. Campbell August 
FRAUD AND FAUD PREVENTION— 
Fraud Probe Nets $26,500........... Feb. 


Successful Failures—Three of Them 
SF Be Dae cesiSdesven bined Oct. 


INSTALLMENT SALES— 


Installment Selling May Have 
Reached Peak 
Will Banks Capture Sales Financing? . Nov. 


Low Income Families Buy Most 
on Time 


INSURANCE AND FIRE PREVENTION— 
An Insurance Man Talks on Credits 


by Andrew W. Pardew........... Jan. 


Points. to Check When Selecting 
a Fire Insurance Company 





ty F. S.. Deewdlr.... 5: : 22... April 


Selecting an Insurance Carrier 


by Thomas J. V. Cullen........ June 
Commerce Editor Points to Sound- 
ness of Insurance in British 
Companies ................... August 
How Valuable Are Accounts 
Receivable? 
ME, MN id aee ed aes vss Oct. 
After-a-Fire Value of Record 
a ec ha xeenn toe >< Oct. 
Credit’s Place in Fire Prevention 
by Chances B. Bieek.............. Oct. 
Business Life Insurance 
by Leon Gilbert Simon Oct. 
Credit Men to Help Survey 
Insurance Needs ....... Dec. 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF CREDIT— 
Preference Liabilities in Washington 
by C. P. King and Carl E. Croson Feb. 


Modified Interpretation of Wage and 
Hour Law as to Interstate 


Coverage BRT IE By tlhe or elk March 
How Conscription Affects Payrolls .. Oct. 
Are You Licensed to Do Business? 

i ck hides soso Saw eas Nov. 
Credit Features of Defense Orders — Dec. 
Activities of Defense Plant 

Corporation and R.F.C. Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS— 


400 Industries Answer Census Quiz. . Feb. 


Sells the “Sizzle” in the Yellow 
Pine, Not Just “Kindling 


I kc eee ce i ak ola a sts March 
Credit Men Are Good Neighbors 
by Edward F. Addiss....... June 


Giuseppe Pucci Pays His Debts......July 
Fair Trade Laws Mix Liquor 


Price Cocktail ........... Oct. 
The Credit Executive’s Lament 
by George T. Brian, Jr... Oct. 


Studebaker Corporation Designs New 


“Convertible” Desk Base .. Dec. 
The Place of the Branch House 
in Its Community...... Dec. 


TAXATION— 


Impact of Taxes on Credit 

by Charles Weisberg............. May 
City Sales Taxes Held Constitutional 

by W. Randolph Montgomery...... July 
The Excess Profits Tax 

it & Gn 


TRANSPORTATION PHASES OF CREDIT— 


Traffic Problems in Credit 
Se NIE CEI, wis pac bose 0 0di July 
More About Traffic Problems That 
May Affect Credit Work 
by D. W. C. Becher... ......:.-.... Sept. 
Does “F.O.B.” Mean “Favor 
of Buyer”? 
he Eemest Rusch ...... 6. 06.50500. Nov. 
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Oliver Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Errett Van Cleave, Assistant Treas., Charles Ilfeld Co., 
P. O. Box 1309, Albuquerque, N. M. 

R. W. Watson, Vice Pres., Bank of America, 650 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

W. E. Woollenweber, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling 
Steel Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Administrative Committee 


John L. Redmond, Chairman, Crompton-Richmond Co., 
Inc., 1071 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Paul W. Miller, Atlantic Steel Co., P. O. Box 1714, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





R. M. Rice, Manning Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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Bruce R. Tritton, American Stove Co., 4301 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

R. C. Wilson, The First National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
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Charles A. Wells, John S. Brittain Dry 
Goods Co., 226 N. 4th St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Paul Fielden, Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Arnold W. Groth, First National Bank 
of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 

F. J. Hamerin, Lilly Varnish Co., India- 
napolis, Ind. 

G. P. Horn, Omaha Assn. of Credit 
Men, Omaha, Nebr. 

Chas. Johnston, Williams & Co., Inc., 


R. L. Simpson, Chairman, C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., 800 S. Peters St., 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

C. H. Rison, Eastern Division Vice 


Committees on Association Activities 


Development Program 


901 Pennsylvania Ave., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

G. H. Johnstone, Armour & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

E. I. Kilcup, Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Member Ex-Officio—John L. Redmond, 
Crompton, Richmond Co., Inc., 1071 
6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gordon N. Lantz, Belfour Guthrie & © 


Co., Ltd., 351 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
E. E. Ogren, The Stanley Works, New 


National Legislative 


Chairman, Grinnell Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

John Ledbetter, Central Division Vice 
Chairman, Northrup, King & Com- 






Britain, Conn. 

Robert Peel, Inter-Mountain Assn. of 
Credit Men, Salt Lake City, Utah 

E. Pilsbury, B. Rosenberg & Sons, New 
Orleans, La. 

Wm. H. Pouch, Concrete Steel Co., 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

F. Roth, Whitney-Roth Shoe Co., 110 
St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

H. S. Holbrook, Minneapolis Assn. of 
Credit Men, 420 Rand Tower, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Frank Dudley, Western Division Vice 
Chairman, General Grocery Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. 


(The above constitute the Executive Committee) 


District |— (Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Laurence S. Day, W. F. 
Schrafft and Sons Corp., Sullivan 
Square, Charlestown District, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: Clarence H. Rison, Grinnell 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 
District I1— (New York and New 

Jersey) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Clarence Riegel, General 
Electric Company, 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: Carey B. Ostrander, Exchange 
Lumber Company, 551 Lyell Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

District 11|—(Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Everett H. Brown, Jr., 
Shields, Clark, Brown & McCown, 
a Girard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 

a. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: A.L. Lambie, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

- District IV—(Ohio and Michigan) 
Member supervising National legis- 

lative work: E. C. Brunst, The Gruen 

Watch Company, Time Hill, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio. 
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Committee Members and Districts 


Member supervising State legislative 
work: H. D. Palmer, Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit, Michigan. 
District V—(Maryland, West Virginia, 

Virginia and North Carolina) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: William Lee Bean, Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: A. D. Crummett, Virginian 
Electric, Inc., Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

District Vi—(Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Louisiana) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: R. L. Simpson, C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., 800 S. Peters St., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work H. S. Collingsworth, Gramling & 
Collingsworth, 84 Central Avenue, S. 
W., Atlanta, Georgia 
District ViI—( Kentucky and Tennes- 

see) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Berl Boyd, Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Co., 111 East Main St., 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: J}. C. Lauderdale, Gray & Dud- 
ley, Nashville, Tennessee. 

District VIII—(Indiana and Illinois) 
Member supervising National legis- 

lative work, R. A. Carrier, Agar Pack- 






ing & Provision Co., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work A. W. Macy, Indianapolis Glove 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

District 1X—(Missouri, Arkansas and 

Oklahoma) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: H. E. Bucher, Graybar 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: T. B. Hendrick, Collins-Dietz- 
Morris Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
District X — (Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

North Dakota and South Dakota) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: John Ledbetter, North- 
rup, King & Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: C. R. Keyser, Cudahy Bros. 
Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

District XI—(Nebraska, Kansas and 
lowa) 

Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Fred Harris, John Deere 
Plow Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Member supervising State legislative 
work: L. Motz, Armour & Company, 
Sioux City, lowa. 

District XII—( Texas, New Mexico and 

Arizona) 

Member supervising National legis- 


’ lative work: R. C. Rancier, South- 


western Drug Corp., Dallas, Texas. 
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Member supervising State legislative 
work: A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunne- 
gan-Ryan Co., El Paso, Texas. 

District XII] — (California, Nevada, 

Utah and Colorado) 


Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Leon Rosenbaum, Con- 


C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Joseph F. Miller, Wayne Candies, 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

T. G. Murphey, Sherwin Williams 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. E. Parks, North American Ce- 
ment Co., Albany, N. Y. 


On State Trust Receipts Laws 


A. |. Hermann, Chairman, Union 
Lumber Company, San Francisco, Calif. 

R. A. Carrier, Agar Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Mack, Indianapolis Glove Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. H. Rison, Grinnell Company, 
Providence, R. I. 


Assignments of Accounts 
Receivable 


Frank Dudley, Chairman, General 
Grocery Company, Portland, Ore. 

E. C. Brunst, The Gruen Watch 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bruce R. Tritton, Chairman, Ameri- 
can Stove Co., 4301 Perkins Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bryant Essick, Essick Machinery 
Company, 1950 Santa Fe Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


H. E. Kay, The Teachout Company, 
8800 Kinsman Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Charles A. Wells, Chairman, John 
S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., 226 N. 4th 
St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Paul W. Miller, Vice Chairman, At- 
lantic Steel Co., P. O. Box 1714, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Bruce R. Tritton, Vice Chairman, 
American Stove Co., 4301 Perkins Ave., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


R. C. Wilson, Vice Chairman, The 
oe National Bank, Salt Lake City, 
tah. 
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solidated Rock Products Co., 2730 S. 

Alameda St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Member supervising State legislative 

work: A. I. Hermann, Union Lumber 

Company, Crocker Bldg., San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 

District XIV — (Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming) 


Members-at-Large and Ex-Officio 


D. W. Strickland, 
Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

Forrest S. Walden, Strevell Pater- 
son Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

J. H. Wiles, Loose Wiles Biscuit 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

John L. Redmond, N. A. C. M. 


Ingalls tron 


Sub-Committees 


C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal Springs 
Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Laurence S. Day, W. F. Schrafft and 
Sons Corp., Boston, Mass. 

A. L. Lambie, Blaw-Knox Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Transportation Legislation 


Clarence Riegel, chairman, General 
Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

Charles M. Canedy, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Company, Towson, Md. 

C. E. King, Agfa Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

R. M. Rice, Manning Bowman & 
Company, Meriden, Conn. 

E. D. Ross, Irwin-Hodson Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Taxation 

H. J. Miller, San Juan Fishing and 
Packing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

S. Graham Nelson, Wolf & Com- 
pany, Seven South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas W. Peck, Kalamazoo Vege- 


table Parchment Co., . Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


Membership 


Eastern Division 


J. T. Smith, Rosenfeld Company, 
P. O. Box 1537, Atlanta, Ga. 

F. D. Homan, Dykes Lumber Com- 
pany, 137 W. 24th St., New York, 
N. Y 


George A. Barnes, Miner, Read & 
Tullock, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Arthur L. Franklin, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Chester C. Gray, Boston Post, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Member supervising National legis- 
lative work: Frank Dudley, General 
Grocery Company, 45 S. E. Ash St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Member supervising State legislative 
work: O. L. Woods, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Inc., Seattle, Washington. 


President, Crompton Richmond Co., 
1071 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Henry H. Heimann, N. A. C. M. 
Executive Manager, One Park Ave., 
N. Y. C. 

W. R. Montgomery, N. A. C. M. 
General Counsel, One Wall St., N. 
Ve 


W. E. Woollenweber, Wheeling 
Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Bankruptcy 


Berl Boyd, Chairman, Belknap Hard- 
ware & Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Everett H. Brown, Jr., Shields, Clark, 
Brown & McCown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. D. Crummett, Virginian Electric, 
Inc., Charleston, W. Va. 

Carey B. Ostrander, Exchange Lum- 
ber Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. D. Palmer, Detroit Steel Products 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary to the Committee 


C. F. Baldwin, 815 Bowen Bldg., 815 
15th St., Washington, D. C. 


Paul A. Pflueger, Max |. Koshland 
& Company, Mills Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Andrew B. Trudgian, S. D. Leides- 
dorf & Company, 125 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

F. S. Walden, Strevell-Paterson 
Hardware Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Fred Jj. Squires, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Irwin Raunick, Fairmont Creamery 
Co., 197 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. Clifford Heath, Sealright Co., 
Fulton, N. Y. 

A. J. Schneider, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Deane Hayes, West Penn Power 
Co., West Penn Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilson M. Brown, State Planters 
Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 
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John Hamrick, Charleston National 
Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 

L. C. Horter, National Exchange 
Bank, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Central Division 


Dwight Sherburne, A. Burdsal Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. W. Mastin, Hall Manufacturing 
Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

W. J. Hugo, Gulf Refining Co., New 
Orleans, La: 

Harry A. Deal, Lee Hardware Co., 
Ltd., Shreveport, La. 

Russell W. Forwoord, Consumers 
Power Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Haroid W. Swenson, Reinhard Bros. 
Co., 11 S. 9th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank J. Herman, Armour & Co., S. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


John E. Ledbetter, chairman, Nor- 
thrup King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. R. Rogers, Stubbs Electric Com- 
pany, 33 N. W. Park Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 

E. K. Pfeil, Secy.-Mgr., Wheeling 
Assn. of Credit Men, 204 National 


Bank of W. Va. Bldg., Wheeling, W. 
Va. 


Russell C. Flom, Chairman, The 
Menasha Products Co., Menasha, 
Wis. 

W. A. Bruckheiser, Thomas M. Royal 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. G. Holland, Moore-Handley Hdwe. 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

O. S. Dietz, General Electric Supply 
Corp., 2653 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


William H. Pouch, Chairman, Con- 
crete Steel Company, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. H. Early, Truscon Steel Co., 604 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 

J. M. Buckelew, Talon, Inc., Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

E. J. Connor, Defender Photo Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., 664 Driving Park Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ed. N. Ronnau, Cook Paint & Var- 
nish Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ross J. Ulman, Tootle-Campbell Dry 
Goods Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Grath White, Gamble-Robinson Co., 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Russell Deupree, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Howard Morris, Mor-Pac Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

W. H. Arnold, Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. F. Mowery, McKesson-Duff Drug 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

George E. Osborne, Hearn Paper Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

George W. Wilkins, John Deere 
Plow Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

]. A. Farrar, Mosher Steel Co., Dal- 
las, Tex. 


Adjustment Bureau 


Fred W. Edwards, Bush-Krebs Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Howard S. Almy, Asst. Secy., Coll- 
yer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 

E. C. Correll, Secy., Memphis Assn. 
of Credit Men, 802 McCall Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Lawrence Holzman, Exec. Secy.- 


Credit Methods And Practices 


F. H. Eichler, Federated Metals Di- 
vision. 1901 Army St., American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

B. F. Fox, Lamont, Corliss & Com- 
pany, 60 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

L. E. Schroeder, Geo. E. Watson Co., 
164 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 

Edward De Groot, Secretary, Grand 


. Education 


G. C. Klippel, Van Camp Hardware 
& Iron Co., 401 W. Maryland St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry L. Wuerth, Commerce Trust 
Co., 10th and Walnut Sts., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A. A. Martin, Momesen-Dunnegan- 
Ryan Co., El Paso, Texas. 

George C. Kugler, W. H. Smith 
Paper Corp., 121 Hudson Ave., Albany, 
N. Y. 





Ray S. Shannon, Weyenberg Shoe 
Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Western Division 

Merle Walton, Southern California 
Telephone Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

M. A. Dent, Atlas Imperial Diesel 
Engine Co., Oakland, Calif. 

E. M. Shapiro, California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif. 

Clyde B. Sauve, Sunset Electric 
Company, Portland, Ore. 

E. Buyler Magruder, State National 
Bank, El Paso, Tex. 

F. E. Peke, Walker Bank & Trust 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

R. J. Stowell, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Wash. 


Mgr., San Diego Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Assn., 524 B St., San Diego, 
Calif. 


Harry J. Delaney, Vice Pres., Mein- 
hard, Greeff & Co., Inc., 51 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Fred L. Andrews, Treas., Davis Bros., 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Rapids Association of Credit Men, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. P. King, Manager, Seattle As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Marion Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Hugh Wells, Secretary, The Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, 410 
Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. Rodriguez, Davol Rubber Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

J. J. Killacky, John Sexton & Co., 
P. O. Box J-S, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank E. Byrne, Cannon Mills, 70 
Worth St., New York City. 

F. C. Young, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank A. Dudley, General Grocery 
Co., 45 S. E. Ash St., Portland, Ore. 


Loans To Small Business For Equity Capital 


Clarence Riegel, Chairman, General 
Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


William Egelhofer, Henry Glass & 
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Co., 88 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


William H. Pouch, Concrete Steel . 


Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Fred Roth, Whitney-Roth Shoe Co., 


110 St. Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Irwin Raunick, Fairmount Creamery 
Co., 197 Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Mr. P. M. Haight, Chairman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, International General 
Electric Company, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Herman Brock, Vice President, Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Mercer Brugler, Asst. Treas., The 
Pfaudler Co., 89 East Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Foreign Credit Department 


F. E. Caffrey, Asst. Div. Treas., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 2-10 
Chester Ave., Newark, N. J. 

C. Callaway, Jr., Treas., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, 
Ga. 


T. J. Digan, Vice President, U. S. 
Steel Export Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 

L. A. Farquhar, Treasurer, Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company, 6071 Sec- 
ond Blivd., Detroit, Mich. 

Paul Fielden, Credit Manager, Nor- 
ton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

P. A. Hoyt, Exec. Vice President, 
Oliver United Filters, Inc., 2900 Glas- 
cock St., Oakland, Calif. 

Z. C. Oseland, Treasurer; The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, 1144 E. 
Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau 


F. E. Byrne, Chairman, Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Barr, The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, 17 Battery Place, New York, 
N. Y. 

R. F. Bray, U. S. Steel Export Co., 30 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

L. D. Duncan, National Distillers 
Products Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. N. Gentes, Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, 140 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

P. M. Haight, International General 
Electric Co., Inc., 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Clarence Kaeber, The Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co.. 19th St. and Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. Lejarza Saenz, Mallinckrodt 


Alleen Harrison, Chairman, Tafel 
Electric Company, 329 W. Main St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Alma Appel, Bakers Purchasing Co., 
2416 Enterprise St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Emily Davidson, Chicago Pump Co., 
2336 Wolfram St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bobbie Hunter, Eaton-Clark Co., 
1490 Franklin St., Detroit, Mich. 


Harriet B. O’Brien, Cream of Wheat 


Osbon W. Bullen, Chairman, Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Joseph Rubanow, Vice Chairman, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 681 
8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Executive Committee 


Osbon W. Bullen, Lever Bros. Co., 
50 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. M. Buckelew, Gen. Cred. Megr., 
Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 

Joseph Rubanow, Manufacturers 


Trust Company, 681 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Chemical Works, 72 Gold St., New 
York, N. Y. 

A. H. Mader, American Chicle Co., 
Thomson Ave. and Manly St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

W. T. Moran, National City Bank 
of New York, 55 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. 

E. H. Niehaus, Butler Brothers, 860 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Knud Nielsen, Belden Manufactur- 
ing Co., 4647 W. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

G. W. Patterson, American Cyana- 
mid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. E. Reed, The W. S. Tyler Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

G. P. Reinberg, White Laboratories, 
Inc., 113 N. 13th St., Newark, N. J. 


Credit Women 


Corporation, 708 Stimson Blvd., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Annie Porter, Santa Fe Builders Sup- 
ply Co., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Jean Robertson, M-J-B Company, 
1014 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Lee Rodman, E. S. Cowie Electric 
Co., 1819 Wyandotte St.. Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Eva Swanson, Beaver Valley Milling 
Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


National Publications 


Frank E. Caffrey, Asst. Div. Treas., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 10 Chester 
Ave., Newark, N. J. 

R. H. Ryan, Pratt & Whitney, 436 
Capitol Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

R. B. Gratzer, Cred. Mgr., Courier- 
Journal & Louisville Times Co., 328 W. 
Liberty St., P. O. Box 419, Louisville, 
Ky. 
R. W. Watson, Bank of America, 
650 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Charles V. Parham, Cred. Mgr., Gulf 
Oil Corporation, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 





R. M. Ryan, RCA Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 

W. Sanders, Washburn Crosby 
Company, Inc., 80 Broad St., New 
fork, N. Y. 

Einer Sather, Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Wm. H. Schmidt, Morse & Rogers, 
21 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Shapiro, California Packing 
Corp., 101 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

H. J. Sheehan, Norton Company, 125 
Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 

F. J. Squires, The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Brown St. and Lister Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 

C. B. Taylor, U. S. Rubber Export 
poet Ltd., 1790 Broadway, New York, 


Doris M. Weir, Utica Office Supply 
Co., Inc., 14 Devereaux St., Utica, 
N. Y 


Anne Spitzer Werner, International 
Handkerchief Mfg. Co.. 136th St. and 
Willow Ave., New York City. 

S. Jane White, Cleveland Ice Cream 
Co., W. 47th St. and Train Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norma Wiberly, Roessing Mfg. Co., 
Sharpsburg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. H. Cook, Concrete Steel Fire- 
proofing Company, 1322 Michigan 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

E. J. Ball, Brown Shoe Co., 1610 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


H. W. Minchin, ReQua Electrical 
Supply Co., 91-93 St. Paul St., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Walter N. Kuntz, Southwestern 
Drug Corp., Waco, Texas. 

E. B. Odenkirk, Medusa Portland 


Cement Co., 10th FI., Midland Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Gus C. Klippel, Credit Mgr., Chair- 
man, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., 
401 W. Maryland St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


A. L. Spence, Credit Mgr., Foster 
Bros. Mfg. Co., 3240 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

J. A. Wilson, Branch Operating Mgr., 
General Electric Supply Corp., 1429 
18th St., Denver, Colo. 

W. F. Roemler, Treas., The Diem 
& Wing Paper Co., Gilbert Ave., Via- 
duct, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rollo S. Thurlow, Treas., The Fox- 


C. E. Meek, chairman, Assistant 
Vice President, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

G. W. Patterson, Credit Manager, 


Insurance 


Vliet Drug Co., 217 S. Market St., 
Wichita, Kans. 

F. J. Hogg, Credit Mgr., Butler Bros., 
Dallas, Texas. 

E. R. Ailes, Secy.-Treas., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Steel Products Co., 2250 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

W. H. Christy, Arbuthnot-Stephen- 
son Co., 801 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alfred Rothschild, Vice Chairman, 
Weiss & Klau Co., 462 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

John M. Sprague, Leitz Carpet Co., 
312 Third St., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fire Prevention 
American Cyanamid Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

E. W. Shepard, Treasurer, Graybar 
Electric Company, Inc., Graybar Bldg., 


W. T. Lundquist, Partner, Industrial 
Engineering Service, 2610 Kansas Ave., 
South Gate, Calif. 

Walter H. Thune, Credit Mgr., Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., 10th Floor, Lafa- 
yette Bidg., 6 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. E. Clyde, District Credit Mana- 
ger, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
2226 3rd Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

E. E. Young, Vice President, Leo J. 
Meyberg Co., Inc., 70 10th St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Albert F. White, Treas., Flash 
Chemical Co., 160 2nd St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Ralph L. Smith, Pyrene Manufactur- 
ing Company, 560 Belmont Ave., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Affiliated Associations in N. A. CG. M. 


(Listed by cities and giving names of associations and their secretaries) 


AKRON, O.—Akron Credit Club 
(Br. of Cleveland A.C.M.); Secy.- 
Treas., J. M. McChesney, c/o First- 
Central Trust Co. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Eastern New 
York A.C.M.; Secy., Clark V. Hen- 
dee, P. O. Box 725. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.— 
Wholesalers’ C.A. of New Mexico 
(Br. of El Paso); Dist. Mgr., H. V. 
Vance, Korber Bldg. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. — Lehigh 
Valley-Berks C.A., Inc.; Secy., J. H. 
J. Reinhard, 501-503 Hunsicker 
Bldg. 

AMARILLO, Tex. — Tri-State 
A.C.M. (Br. of El Paso); Megr., 
George G. Boyd, Capitol Hotel Bldg., 
P. O. Box 1820. 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Atlanta 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., C. H. Whit- 
worth, 41 Exchange Pl., Commercial 
Exchange Bldg. 

_. AUSTIN, Tex.—Austin Whole- 

sale C.M.A., Inc.; Secy.-Mgr., Hor- 
ace C. Barnhart, 1103 Norwood Bldg., 
P. O. Box 1016. 

BALTIMORE, Md.—Baltimore 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Norman Mc- 
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Kinney, 19 E. Fayette St. 

BELLINGHAM, Wash.—Belling- 
ham A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas. & Mer., 
W. F. Fisher, 520 Bellingham Nat’l 
Bank Bldg. 

BILLINGS, Mont. — Montana- 
Wyoming A.C.M.; Secy., M. J. 
Davies, 439-441 Stapleton Bldg., P. 
O. Box 1395. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The 
Triple Cities A.C.M.; Secy., Miss 
Catherine T. O’Donnell, 31 Exchange 
St. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Alabama 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., W. C. Darby, 
516 Lyric Bldg. 

BLUEFIELD, W. Va.—Bluefield 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Clyde B. 
Smith, Bailey Bldg., P. O. Box 449. 

BOSTON, Mass.—Boston C.M.A.; 
Secy., Joseph M. Paul; 38 Chauncy 
St. 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn. — The 
Bridgeport A.C.M.; Secy., Miss 
Anna May Dean, c/o Bridgeport 
Switch Co., 209 Center St. 

BRISTOL, Va.-Tenn. — Bristol 
A.C.M.; Secy., Geo. D. Helms, P. O 
Box 333. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—C. A. of 
Western New York; Secy.-Treas., 
Ira D. Johnson, 544-552 Gerrans 
Bldg. 

BURLINGTON, Iowa—Burling- 
ton A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Jesse L. 
Thomas, 614-616 Iowa State Bank 
Bldg. 

CANTON, O.—Canton A.C.M. 
(Canton Chapter of the Cleveland 
A.C.M.); Mgr., Robert Wood, 838 
Renkert Bldg. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa—Cedar 
Rapids A.C.M.; Secy., Milo H. Han- 
zlik, 619 Higley Bldg. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The 
Charleston A.C.M., Inc.; Secy.- 
Treas., Ira W. Belcher, Rm. 400-1, 
804 Quarrier St. or P. O. Box 561. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. — The 
C.M.A. of the Carolinas; Secy.- 
Treas., C. B. Smith, 504 Commer- 
cial Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 668. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—Chat- 
tanooga <A.C.M.; Secy-Treas., G. 
Royal Neese, Suite 1124 Hamilton 


- Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO, Ill—The Chicago 
A.C.M.; Acting Secy., Fred H. 
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Schrop, 21st Fl. Merchandise Mart, 
222 North Bank Drive. 
CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincin- 
nati A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Harry W. 
Voss, 720 Temple Bar Bldg. 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va.—Central 
West Virginia Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau; Secy., U. R. Hoffman, 408- 
G% Union National Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O.—The Cleve- 


land A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Hugh 
Wells, 410 Leader Bldg. 
DALLAS, Tex. — The Dallas 


Wholesale C.M.A.; Secy.-Mgr., Paul 
A. Kerin, 525 Santa Fe Bldg. 
DAVENPORT, lowa—Tri-City 


-C.M.A.; Secy., H. B. Betty, Ist 


Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
DAYTON, O.—Dayton A.C.M.; 


Secy.-Mgr., Frank O. Hax, 303 
Eleven W. Monument Bldg. 
DENVER, Colo—The Rocky 


Mountain A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., J. B. 
McKelvy, 626-35 14th St. Bldg. 

DES MOINES, Iowa — Des 
Moines C.M.A.; Secy.-Treas., Don 
E. Neiman, 1015 Valley Bank Bldg. 

DETROIT, Mich. — Detroit 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., L. E. Phelan, 
Oth Fl. Detroit Savings Bank Bldg. 

DULUTH, Minn.—Duluth-Supe- 
rior C.A.; Secy.-Treas., E. G. Robie, 
401-402 Christie Bldg. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—Elmira A.C.M.; 
Secy., James E. Personius, 521-529 
Robinson Bldg. 

EL PASO, Tex. — Tri-State 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., J. L. Vance, 
620 Caples Bldg., P. O. Box 1946. 

EVANSVILLE, Ind. — The Ev- 
ansville A.C.M.; Secy., Victor Ahr- 
ens, 501 Old Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

FARGO, N. D.—Fargo-Moor- 
head A.C.M.; Secy., E. C. Boelter, 
c/o Fargo-Moorhead Business Serv- 
ice, 602%4 Center St., P. O. Box 64, 
Moorhead, Minn. 

FORT WAYNE, Ind. — Fort 
Wayne A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., Fred K. 
White, 312 Transfer Bldg. 

FORT WORTH, Tex.— Fort 
Worth A.C.M.; Secy., W. O. Ander- 
son, W. T. Waggoner Bldg. R. 215. 

FRESNO, Calif—Fresno Chap- 
ter, Credit Managers Ass’n of North- 
ern and Central California; Secy.- 
Mgr., M. F. Troxell, 537 Brix Bldg. 

GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Grand 
Forks A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Oscar 
A. Odegaard, c/o Armour & Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Grand 
Rapids A.C.M.; Exec. Secy., Edward 
DeGroot, 602 Association of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
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GREAT FALLS, Mont.—North- 
ern Montana A.C.M.; Secy., V. L. 
Nelson, Royal Milling Co., P. O. Box 
1784 

GREEN BAY, Wis.—Northern 
Wisconsin-Michigan A.C.M.; Secy.- 
Mgr., R. C. Creviston, Rm. 1 Cady 
Lanc Co. Bldg., 206 Main St., P. O. 
Box 626. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Harrisburg 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Earl V. Glace, 
c/o Devine & Yungel Shoe Mfg. Co. 

HARTFORD, Conn.— Hartford 
A.C.M.; Secy., R. J. Bertini, c/o 
New Britain Nat’l Bank, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

HELENA, Mont. — Helena 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., Aubrey M. 
Holter, 26 W. Sixth Ave. 

HONOLULU, T. H.—Honolulu 
A.C.M.; Secy. & Gen. Mgr., H. W. 
Helbush, 316 S. M. Damon Bldg., 
P. O. Box 174. 

HOUSTON, Tex. — Houston 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy.-Mgr., Stuart F. 
La Chance, 919 M & M Bidg. 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—tTri- 
State A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., C. C. 
Harrold, 228 First Huntington Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Indian- 
apolis A.C.M.; Exec. Mgr., Merritt 
Fields, Peoples Bank Bldg. 

JACKSON, Mich. — Jackson 
A.C.M.; Secy., Lewis O. Atherton, 
127 N. Wisner St. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — Jack- 
sonville Unit of the N.A.C.M. ; Secy.- 
Treas., A. J. Schneider, c/o Crane 
Co., 1007 W. Bay St. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. — The 
Jamestown A.C.M.; Secy., Ward 
Belknap, c/o W. I. Blystone Mat- 
tress Mfg. Co., Inc. 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa. — C.A. of 
Western Pennsylvania; Dist. Mgr., 
John R. Vogle, 634 Swank Bldg. 

KALAMAZOO, Mich.—C.A. of 
Southwestern Michigan; Secy.-Mgr., 
Geo. H. Martin, Todd Bldg., 343 N. 
Rose St. 

.KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Kansas 
City A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., L. C. 
Smith, 316 Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 
912 Baltimore Ave. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Knoxville 
A.C.M.; Secy., W. A: DeGroat, 411 
Fidelity-Bankers Trust Bldg., P. O. 
Box 2188. 

LANSING, Mich. — Lansing 
A.C.M.; Secy., Lawrence Kowalk, 
c/o Mill Supplies Corp., 316 E. Mich- 
igan Ave. 


LEWISTON, Idaho — Lewiston 


Wholesale C.A.; Secy.-Treas., Frank 
Morris, Rm. 307 Breier Bldg., P. O. 
Box 223. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Lexington 
C.M.A. (under Louisville); Secy., 
S. J. Schneider, 320 Security Trust 
Bldg. 

LINCOLN, Nebr. — Lincoln 
AC.M.; Secy-Treas.. W. C. Stef- 
fensmeyer, c/o Sidles Co., 1228 P 
St., or P. O. Box 1641. 

LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — Little 
Rock A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Mrs. L. 
Periman, 219 Pyramid Bldg., 221 W. 
2nd St. 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—Los An- 
geles C.M.A.; Secy., S. P. Chase, 111 
W. Seventh St. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Louisville 
C.M.A.; Secy.-Mgr., S. J. Schneider, 
320 W. Main St. 

MANILA, P. I.—A.C.M., Inc. 
P. I.)—Secy-Treas., Eugene David- 
son, P. O. Box 882. 

MEMPHIS, Tenn. — Memphis 
A.C.M.; Secy., E. C. Correll, P. O. 
Box 344, 802 McCall Bldg. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Mil- 
waukee A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Herman 
S. Garness, 632-646 Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. Bldg., 715 N. Van Buren 
St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Min- 
neapolis A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., H. S. 
Holbrook, 420 Rand Tower. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Nashville 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas, W. M. 
Schwalm, Suite 705-709 Stahlman 
Bldg. 

NEWARK, N. J.—New Jersey 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., William H. 
Whitney, Rm. 800, 11 Hill St. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. — New 
Haven A.C.M.; Secy., Geo. H. Preiss, 
c/o Winchester Repeating Arms. 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—New Or- 
leans C.M.A.; Secy-Treas. & Megr., 
Fred L. Lozes, 1007 Queen & Cres- 
cent Bldg., Camp St. & Natchez PI. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—New York 
C.M.A.; Secy., Wm. Walker Orr, 
354 Fourth Ave. 

NORFOLK, Va.—Norfolk Tide- 
water A.C.M., Inc.; Secy., B. V. 
Reynolds, c/o Frank G. Ennis Paper 
Co., 227 Tazewell St. 

OAKLAND, Calif.—Wholesalers 
C.A. of Oakland, California; Secy.- 
Mgr., Kenneth S. Thomson, Suite 
218 Central Bank Bldg., 14th & Bway. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. — 
Oklahoma Wholesale C.M.A.; Secy.- 
Mgr., M. D. Pemberton, 901-904 Cot- 
ton-Grain Exchange Bldg. 





A.C.M.; Exec.-Mgr., G. P. Horn, 
2nd Fl., Sunderland Bldg., 15th & 
Harney Sts. 

OSHKOSH, Wis.—Central Wis- 
consin A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Charles 
D. Breon, 311-312 First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va. — 
Parkersburg-Marietta A.C.M.; Secy., 
R. C. Lantz, c/o Parkersburg Iron & 
Steel Co. 

PEORIA, Ill. — The Peoria 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Ernest L. La 
Barr, 309 S. Jefferson St. 

PHILADELPHIA,: Pa. — The 
C.M.A. of Eastern Pennsylvania; 
Secy., J. Stanley Thomas, Rm. 800 
Land Title Bldg., Broad & Chestnut 
Sts. 

PHOENIX, Ariz.—Wholesalers 
C.A. of Arizona; Secy.-Mgr., R. V. 
Willis, 228 Industrial Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa —tThe C.A. 
of Western Pennsylvania; Secy. & 
Exec. Mgr., H. M. Oliver, 9th St. & 
Penn Ave., 6th Fl. Westinghouse 
Bldg. 

PORTLAND, Ore.—The Port- 
land A.C.M.; Mgr., E. W. Johnson, 
471 Pittock Block. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. — Rhode 
Island A.C.M.; Exec. Secy. Megr., 
Henry T. Farrell, 87 Weybosset St. 

PUEBLO, Colo. — The Pueblo 
A.C.M.; Secy., L. H. Myers, 507 
Thatcher Bldg. 

RICHMOND, Va. — Richmond 
A.C.M.; Acting Secy., Harry F. Bos- 
well, 218 Travelers Bldg., P. O. Box 
1178. 

ROANOKE, Va. — Roanoke 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., H. W. Hob- 
son, P. O. Box 2045. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y—The Roch- 
ester A.C.M., Inc.; Exec.-Secy., Jack 
D. Cogswell, 34 State St., Suite 408. 

SACRAMENTO, Calif.—Sacra- 
mento-Stockton Chapter, Credit Man- 
agers Ass’n of Northern and Central 
California; Secy.-Mgr., C. J. Mor- 
rissey, 713 Forum Bldg. 

SAGINAW & BAY CITY, Mich. 
—Northeastern Michigan A.C.M.; 
Secy.-Treas., F. M. Carle, 212 North 
Mason St., Saginaw, Mich. 

ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—St. Joseph 
A.C.M.; Secy., Frank E. Seay, c/o 
Dugdale Packing Co., 11th & Bell 
Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—St. Louis 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas. & Mgr., Or- 
ville Livingston, 800 Commercial 
Bidg., 214 N. 6th St. 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — St. Paul 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Treas., T. E. Rey- 
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Largest Markets = 


nolds, 801 Guardian Bldg., 4th & 
Minnesota Sts. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Inter 
Mountain A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Rob- 
ert Peel, Suite 321-329 Utah Oil 
Bldg., P. O. Box 866. 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—San An- 
tonio Wholesale C.M.A.; Secy.-Mgr., 
James Caldwell c/o Wm. Van Hoo- 
genhuyze Hdwe. Co., P. O. Drawer 
29. 

SAN DIEGO, Calif—San Diego 
Wholesale C.M.A.; Exec. Secy.- 
Mer. & Treas., Lawrence Holzman, 
508 Commonwealth Bldg., Fifth & B 
St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif —Cred- 
it Managers Ass’n of Northern & 
Central California ; Secy.-Mgr., O. H. 
Walker, 333 Montgomery St. 

SEATTLE, Wash. — Seattle 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr. & Treas., C. P. 
King, 6th Fl. Marion Bldg. 

SHREVEPORT, La. — Shreve- 
port Wholesale C.M.A., Inc.; Secy.- 
Treas. & Mgr., John A. B. Smith, 
214 Ardis Bldg., or P. O. Box 371. 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa—Interstate 
A.C.M.; Exec. Mgr., P. A. Lucey, 
436-439 Davidson Bldg., P. O. Box 
1260. 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux 
Falls A.C.M.; Secy., Harold Flater, 
c/o Brown-Saenger Co. 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — South 
Bend A.C.M.; Exec. Mgr., E. J. Pay- 
ton, 413 Pythian Bldg. 

SPOKANE, Wash. — Spokane 
Merchants Ass’n; Secy.-Treas., C. O. 
Bergan, 718 Realty Bldg. 

SPRINGFIELD, IIl.—Springfield 
A.C.M.; Secy., Miss Eda Mueller, 
c/o Geo. A. Mueller Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Western 
Massachusetts A.C.M.; Secy., Allis- 
ter R. Tulloch, 11 Court House Place. 


— you will find an affiliated 
unit of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men — 
the Nation’s second largest 
general business organiza- 
tion. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse 
A.C.M.; Secy., Joseph E. Reese, 208 
Herald Bldg., 322 South Warren St. 

TACOMA, Wash. — Tacoma 
A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., Edw. B. Lung, 
P. O. Box 1346, or 505 Perkins Bldg. | 

TAMPA, Fla.—Tampa A.C.M.; 
311-315 Stovall Professional Bldg. or 
P. O. Box 2128. 

TERRE HAUTE, Ind. — The? 
Terre Haute A.C.M.; Secy., Miss 
Wanita Gilchrist, c/o Mid Continent } 
Petroleum Milks Bldg. 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo A.C.M.; 7 
Secy.-Mgr., Dan W. Cauley, 316° 
Commerce Guardian Bank Bldg. 

UTICA, N. Y.—Utica A.C.M.; 
Secy., Helen J. Switzer, 2602 Genesee © 
St. 

WACO, Texas—Waco Wholesale 
C.M.A., Inc. ; Secy. & Treas., Leo W. 
Mayes, c/o Behrens Drug Co. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Wash- 
ington A.C.M.; Secy.-Mgr., F. S. 
Dixon, The Bowen Bldg., 815 15th 
St. N. W. 

WATERBURY, Conn.—Water- | 
bury A.C.M.; Secy., H. G. Pinter,7 
c/o Chase Brass & Copper Co., 236 
Grand St. 

WATERLOO, Iowa — Waterloo 
A.C.M.; Secy., James C. Graham, 
314 Insurance Bldg. 

WHEELING, W. Va.—Wheeling 
A.C.M.; Secy., E. K. Pfeil, 250 Nat'l 
Bank of W. Va. Bldg. : 

WICHITA, Kans.—The Wichita 
A.C.M., Inc.; Secy.-Treas., M. E. 
Garrison, 429 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.’ 

WORCESTER, Mass. — Worces-" 
ter County A.C.M.; Secy., Farns-| 
worth Chapin, c/o Graton & Knight 
Co., 356 Franklin St. 

. YOUNGSTOWN, O. — The 
Youngstown A.C.M.; Secy., O. E. 
Johnson 318 Mahoning Bank Bldg.’ 
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